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PEKING’S PARTY CONGRESS AND CURRENT STRATEGY 


The gathering of the eighth National Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party certainly repre- 
sented a large slice of eventful history. To non- 
Communist correspondents who were not allowed 
anywhere hear the place of assembly a spokesman 
of the Government described the opening as 
“simple, enthusiastic, but solemn.” The sympathe- 
tic smile of the onlooker who knows his Communist 
is not wholly without warmth. How long and how 
often has the foreigner, whether conscious or quite 
unconscious of any mission, sighed and longed for 
the chance to build more railways, many dams, fac- 
tories and highways not merely in the Treaty Ports 
to which he was more or less condemned but out in 
the virgin, primitive hinterland! 


The task could still have been done easier and 
more efficiently if not more cheaply with “capi- 
talist” and—as was once Sun Yat-sen’s own dream. 
It was nothing like so simple as’ plain exploita- 
tion. The thousands of miles of railways built by 
foreign capital and engineers cost China 5% and 
she made 25% as soon as the locomotives moved. 
The real trouble was that Sun Yat-sen wanted more 
than the imagination of any but an Addis could 
possibly encompass; and 100,000 miles of railway, 
including 10,000 miles of them criss-crossing the 
empty Gobi Desert and the wild wastes of Mon- 
golia, looked like a vast amount of money in the 
days when people still remembered the “feel” of 
a golden sovereign—and a pound was a pound, and 
an American Dollar was carefully counted. 


It is a mistake to imagine that everybody, both 
inside and outside the Party, now spéaks in fearful 


whispers in China. Behind the scenes, in fact, there 
is quite a lot of plain speaking. That is not even 
confined to the Party folk either nowadays. The 
Chinese have never lacked moral courage and the 
gift of honest speech, despite all their polite tradi- 
tions and respect for the other fellow’s “face.” But 
most of this was limited to the county and the Pro- 
vincial congresses of the Party. Two of the big- 
gest controversial problems—one affecting the 
great peasant masses and the other the more con- 
siderable of the “minority nationalities’—were dis- 
posed of before the Congress met, in the flurry of 
preparatory conferences by the delegates them- 
selves and by the members of the Central Com- 
mittee and therefore removed from the floor of acri- 
monious debate at the Congress proper. They con- 
cerned the regulations of the Agricultural Producer 
Co-operatives and the method of reforming the 
Tibetans. The APC regulations were substantially 
revised as concessions to the farmers, who still com- 
prise 67% of the 11 million members, though the 
“intellectuals” now in the Party (1% million) now 
almost equal the total claimed in the hopeful days 
of Yenan in 1945. There are Party branches in 
every other one of the million villages, which would 
be a really wonderful thing if it were not for the 
fact that so many of the cadres act as little em- 
perors, in a way that seems to infuriate the more 
important: personages in Peking. 


The revision of the APC regulations provided 
for the allocation to the peasants of parcels of land 
for their personal use, after the Soviet example; a 
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free market for cattle fodder and fertiliser; a renewed em- 
phasis on side-line occupations; and the reduction of over- 
sized co-ops. It represented a less rigid and dogmatic 
approach to rural problems and is designed to improve 
leadership in production and organisation as the key to 
build‘ng ‘a new Socialist countryside.”” Indeed the revi- 
sion covers a very wide field, on which indeed some of the 
delegates might well have waxed angrily eloquent but for 
this settlement. 


The Mongols were probably as pleased as the Muslims 
in Kansu and Sinkiang to be assured by Vice-Premier Chen 
Yi, at a meeting of the Standing Committee of the NPC 
the day before the Party Congress met, that peaceful con- 
sultation was to be the watchword in the task of reforming 
th: Tibetans, though they all agreed on the road to Social- 
ism. The nobles, the lamas and lamasseries are to be allow- 
ed to carry on as before, and their political positions and 
living standards are to be ensured—until presumably the 
Communists have brought up a young and robust generation 
of Tibetan Youth fashioned after their own image. 


In both cases—the change in rural regulations and the 
tackling of the job of changing the Tibetans—the leaders 
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in Peking have shown their wisdom and cautious considera- 
tion. The measures were consistent with Mao Tse-tung’s 
keynote opening, when he described the task of the Con- 
gress as to sum up the experience of the past 11 years, to 
unite the Party and all at home and abroad that could be 
united with to build “a great Socialist China.” He went 
on to call for strengthened unity among all the nationalities 
in China, the democratic classes, parties people’s organisa- 
tions and the consolidation and expansion of the united 
front. The task of transforming China into an advanced, 
industrialised country was a heavy one and the experience 
of the Chinese was inadequate. They must learn from 
everybody and at the same time must never adopt the “con- 
ceited attitude of great nation Chauvinism and become 
arrogant and complacent,” 

Few remain of the dozen members who represented 
a Party totalling 100 members when the CCP. was inau- 
gurated at Shanghai in 1921. Two of them were at the 
Congress (Mao -Tse-tung and Tung Pi-wu), while the third 
(Li Ta) is a professor at Wuhan University. The voice of 
the then President, Professor Chen Tu-hsiu, heard in perhaps 
the most iconoclastic utterance ever made by any Chinese, 
has long been silent. He demanded the utter demolition of 
everything from the past. The heritage outlived him and 
is being modified and added to rather than being destroyed 
now that Communism has come to construction. And more 
and more as the Communist technique is borrowed from 
Soviet Russia the sea that is China salts it with her own 
character and impress. 


There was some suggestion, deriving from Nationalist 
circles, that the No. 2 Communist Liu Shao-chi was under a 
cloud. There has in fact been nothing whatever to show 
that his position has changed in anyway since his open 
conflict with Kao Kang, when it looked as though he was 
the real boss of the Party and Mao Tse-tung a mere figure- 
head. He remains the symbol of the Party Dictatorship 
of the Left. He has been more -outstandingly associated 
with the Russians, and especially with the Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association (now a very inactive body), than any other 
major leader. The choice of friends—as Chou En-lai would 
readily confess—is less exclusive and more catholic nowa- 
days. But the great triumvirate fit into the necessities of 
the time in a quite remarkable way, such as was never true 
of the Old Bolsheviks. Each has his own niche—Mao as 
the overall leader, conciliator, guide, counsellor and paternal 
friend; Liu Shao-chi, the Robespierre of the Revolution, 
devout, austere, implacable, well grounded ‘in theory: the 
Party man par excellence; Chou En-lai, the beaming diplo- 
mat, astute statesman, and successful administrator. 


One has only to read the State Council directives and 
other manifestations of administrative vigilance and thought, 
to realise some of the reasons why, instead of unutterable con- 
fusion and anarchy in the midst of all this tumult, there is 
sound sense and a (direct channel of authority impelled by 
an administrator of extraordinary ability. Alone, none of 
these three could cope: that is certain, not even by Stalin’s 
brutal methods. Together they have so far managed toler- 
ably well though all the elements of Nature have been per- 
sistently against them, and mistakes have been many. To 
acknowledge this is not to yield one iota in the conviction 
that the free world’ way is the best way—far better 
in every respect than the Communist way, which depends 
so much on hateful motives to attain purely material ends; 
nor to accept the one-sided strictures Liu Shao-chi passed 
on the reaction of the West to the seizure of the Suez Canal. 
Nationalisation without compensation or negotiation is theft, 
whether it is domestic or international. 

But it is natura] that the expositor of a policy based 
on wholesale confiscation of domestic as well as foreign pro- 
perty should take this attitude—even if in th2 self-same 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE HONGKONG DOLLAR 


By E. Kann 


Recollections retained and narrated 


By the commencement of the nineteenth century, the 
Spanish Carolus dollar (minted in Mexico) had penetrated 
the interior of China, originally from Canton and steadily 
moving into Fookien, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei and even 
as far north as Chihli Province. Until 1856, i.e. exactly 
one hundred years ago, it was the local currency along the 
Yangtze Valley, inclusive of Shanghai. All commercial 
wholesale transactions were then conducted in that money, 
and banks’ foneign exchange quotations were based on the 
Carolus dollar as unit. 


In the course of the early 1840s the royal Spanish dollar 
was no more minted; its place was assumed by the republican 
Mexico dollar. However, the conservative Chinese adhered 
to the popular Carolus dollar which rapidly became scarce. 
This attitude was responsible for the appearance of pre- 
miums in China’s market, varying between 20% and 30%, 
but raising at times (for instance during the third quarter 
of 1853, and also 1856) to as high as 80% above the in- 
trinsic value of the Spanish dollar. This naturally brought 
about serious dislocations in China’s international commerce. 
When the market premium on the Carolus dollar had reached 
about 40% in the beginning of 1856, the mercantile com- 
munity at Shanghai resolved to abandon the unit and re- 
place it as currency of account by tne Shanghai tael. This 
was accomplished by a stroke of the pen, for the Carolus 
dollar had attained such a premium at Shanghai that it be- 
came equal to the tael. It was therefore merely a matter 
of substituting the name of one currency for another, with- 
out changing the figures. 


speech he has to confess that he speaks for a country whose 
laws he and his colleagues had destroyed—making it now 
“one of the priority tasks to produce a Code of Law so that 
the rights of the citizens would be guaranteed.”” He made 
the admission in the context of a further implication that 
the injustices which rendered a return from lawlessness to 
law imperative were perpetrated by Party officials and the 
bureaucracy, whose abtise of power, petty tyranny, and 
arrogance caused widespread resentment. The present 
leaders in Moscow found it much more difficult than they 
had imagined to pass off their own guilt by blaming it all 
on Stalin. And in China it is not so easy either to forget 
the excesses and terror on which power was based after 
the way had been cleared by the armies. 


There are various forms of expiation, and China is cer- 
tainly surpassing the Russians in moderation and conciliation 
in place of the former ruthless compulsions. Ten years 
after the October Revolution in Russia the worst was yet 
to be, for it was not till the 30’s that Stalin devoured all 
his comrades, massacred all the senior officers of the Army 


and killed or deported the sturdiest farmers of his country.’ 


The hands of the Party were stained with the blood of 
millions. Seven years after the People’s Government was 
formed its leaders speak in terms of the utmost moderation, 
and though memories are still sharply alive and resentment 
deep among those who have been bitterly ill-used, the Party’s 
gestures will be recognised as showing a genuine desire to 
adopt methods more consistent with the sovereign rights of 
-the people about which the Communists have talked so much 
and abused so often. 


About 26 years ago, to wit in 1929, we witnessed a 
somewhat similar monetary tendency in connection with pre- 
mia on the Hongkong dollar, though causes and effects were 
not identical with those displayed in 1856 by the Carolus 
dollar; the phenomenon as such is so significant that it de- 
serves to be recorded and added to Hongkong’s chronicles. 
Actually I have dealt with the subject in 1930 in Shanghai; 
but, to the best of my knowledge, the incident has not been 
analyzed coherently as yet by Hongkong publications. It 
positively is worthy of being retained in the minds of Far 
Easterners and therefore is being presented here in some- 
what different form. 


The Hongkong Dollar Expands in Value 


In the course of 1929 the marke: value of the Hongkong 
dollar displayed a constant tendency to move upward. Let 
it be recalled that, since it had been decided in the 1860s 
that the Hongkong unit should be synonymous intrinsically 
with the silver dollar circulating in China, its true value 
corresponded to that of the Mexican dollar and/or to the 
dragon and republican Chinese silver coins. Th’s means 
that, when expressed in terms of the Shanghai tael, 100 
Hongkong dollars ought to have exchanged for about 722 
Shanghai taels. 


However, toward mid-October of 1929, the Hongkong 
dollar was traded as high as 863 Shanghai taels, i.e. at a 
premium of about 20%. In the course of the anti-British 
boycott, in 1925, the demand for Shanghai taels diminished, 
a feature which resulted in a gradually mounting cross-rate 
between Hongkong and Shanghai. But then, even when 
the situation appeared distinctly ominous, the Hongkong 
dollar was not quoted above 79 taels. 


During the 3rd September (1929) week a mecting was 
held in Hongkong under the auspices of 24 commercial 
guilds with the object of finding means to stabilize the 
Hongkong silver dollar. The market premium which by 
then became discernible in the quotations of all foreign 
monies in terms of Hongkong dollars, was really an agio 
of Hongkong banknotes over British silver dollars. Since 
the termination of the first world war, notes were the only 
currency accepted in the crown colony, while Mexican and 
British silver dollars were not received in full payment by 
either banks, government bureaux, wholesale concerns and 
even retail stores. 


This state of affairs represented a distinct obstacle to 
trade which dwindled away. Benefits were merely nominal 
to the Hongkong community, inasmuch as merchandize im- 
ported into the colony could be brought in considerably 
cheaper than at Shanghai. But finally, the position cul- 
minated into the problem of dog eating dog, for in the end, 
almost all the goods imported had to be re-exported to Con- 
tinental China. At that juncture the abnormal premium 
became a serious obstacle, as was evidenced by the shrinkage 
of imports into Hongkong during those several years. Fur- 
thermore, the re-export of cargo from Hongkong to China 
under the circumstances outlined entailed storage, interest, 
insurance, freight and handling charges, all in terms of 
Hongkong dollars, which was another disadvantage to the 
colony’s trade. 


‘Unlike banks domiciled at Shanghai, Hongkong finan- 
ciers could not cover themselves remuneratively by transac- 
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tions in bar silver in either London or New York, since 
silver remained at a heavy discount vis-a-vis Hongkong 
banknotes, on which the entire currency structure then was 
leaning. The only means of relief was therefore seen in 
the re-admission of the silver dollar into Hongkong for free 
circulation there at parity with paper money. It is of in- 
terest to note that by mid-October, 1929, when the premium 
of Hongkong notes over silver dollars represented about 
20%, the importation point of bar silver from abroad was 
16% out of line. 


The Colonial Treasurer becomes concerned 


It is self-evident that the fiscal authorities of Hong- 
kong became deeply concerned in the abnormality of the 
situation. Already under date of July 238, 1929, the 
Colonial Treasurer, Mr. M. J. Breen, after investigating the 
causes of the abnormally high premium, issued his report on 
the actual position and touching upon eventual remedies. 
The said report represented an erudite fact-finding essay, 
striving inter alia to also propose means for a restorative 
cure. The space at my disposal here is too limited to quote 
the Colonial Treasurer’s views verbatim. Therefore merely 
the highlights are cited. 

Mr. Breen’s observations start with the fundamental 
view that banknotes have become the recognized currency 
of Hongkong and that existing premia mean that exchange 
has been kept at a higher level than silver parities justify. 
It has no ult'mate effect on the transit trade through Hong- 
kong to South China, as Hongkong currency was then only 
a medium of exchange between South China’s silver and 
the various foreign currencies. In consequence, the pre- 
mium only affects goods actually produced in the colony 
(making them relatively dearer), or imported for consump- 
tion therein (cheapening them). But trade handling charges 
in Hongkong, as coolie hire, godown charges, insurance, 
commissions, ete., wére then (owing to the existing pre- 
mium) about 15% dearer than at Shanghai. 

On the other hand, the Colonial Treasurer saw a bene- 
ficial feature in the steadiness of foreign exchange, which 
latter did not follow the constant silver fluctuations abroad. 

As regards the causes brought about by the premium, 
Mr. Breen admits that these were somewhat obscure. Ob- 
viously, the premium was merely a demand for notes in 
excess over the supply. While the note-issue under sound 
banking principles must be limited, the demand for bank- 
notes is practically unlimited; because it resolves itself in 
practice into the amount of legal silver dollars available for 
importation into the colony which, when eventually ten- 
* dered to the banks, constitute a demand for notes. At 
that juncture, by the way, the global circulation of bank- 
notes issued by the three British banks aggregated HK$64,- 
103,409. On the other hand, Mr. Breen estimated that, 
simultaneously, the total of British dollars hitherto minted 
was about 200 million. Though if minor importance, I 
should like to interject here that, according to my own 
researches, the total of British dollars coined until mid- 
1929 amounted to not less than $250 million. 

The Colonial Treasurer sees an unquestioned cause for 
the premium in the convenience and portability of bank- 
notes. While this certainly is in accordance with facts, 
there is no doubt that China at that time was more silver- 
minded than any other country. Then and in later years, 
according to my personal op‘nion, the Chinese people in 
the South owned more Hongkong banknotes (partly for 
trading purposes, and in part as hoards) than were actually 
circulating within the borders of the colony. The accent 
was not to be laid on the notion of banknotes, but on 
Hongkong banknotes. Here is one of the numerous road- 
posts, pointing toward the strength of the Hongkong dollar. 
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In searching for further causes relative to the strength 
of Hongkong paper money, Mr. Breen refers to the extended 
use of Mexican silvet dollars in Hongkong which, in the 
course of decades, were driven out by Chinese subsidiary 
silver coins, which latter were more and more debased from 
year to year. This factor explains why Chinese in the 
South insisted on more reliable media of assets, namely 
banknotes from Hongkong. This-view is plausible. But 
when Mr. Breen opines that “The British dollar never circu- 
lated in China to any extent’’, I venture to contradict his 
statement. 


When I was on the staff of the Russo-Asiatic Bank’s 
Tientsin branch (1910-1912), we imported millions of British 
dollars from Hongkong; and many other banks acted like- 
wise. While it is in conformity with facts that the British 
silver dollar never was current at Shanghai, it became the 
favorite coin throughout North China, where huge quan- 
tities were eagerly held. 


The Colonial Secretary justly points out that in part 
the popularity of Hongkong’s paper money was due to in- 
visible exports, mainly remittances from oversea Chinese, 
a source which was extremely fruitful. He was unable to 
offer definite suggestions concerning effective remedial mea- 
sures and merely hinted at the introduction of a gold 
standard, or the management of Hongkong currency by the 
London authorities. As bygone experience has divulged, 
none of the two eventualities would have been successful 
if applied in 1929. 


In Retrospect 


The interesting part of the problem was that, while 
Hongkong paper money commanded a considerable premium 
over silver dollars (British dollar and/or the Mexican dollar), 
these latter retained their official legal tender qualities. 
Yet, they were refused acceptance in Hongkong throughout 
more than a dozen successive years. This means that the 
colony’s legal tender silver coins were completely divorced 
from banknotes which were supposed to represent these 
very silver dollars. The latter had to be retained as theore- 
tical standard. What was the meaning of this mystery? 


Expressed in popular parlance, the banks which guided 
the economic destinies of Hongkong, tried to maintain 
foreign exchange rates at steady levels. When silver de- 
clined in the London market, telegraphic transfer quota- 
tions in Hongkong would remain unchanged. But in order 
to prevent Shanghai arbitragists to take undue advantage 
of this somewhat unnatural measure, the Hongkong-Shanghai 
cross-rate in taels was raised proportionally. Though Hong- 
kong ‘could not incessantly remain unchanged at the iden- 
tical exchange levels for foreign currencies, fluctuations 
were comparatively few and far between. The Shanghai 
tael rate was singled out to provide the quid pro quo. 


The situation in the end became so aggravated that 
action became imperative. The knot was cut on October, 
24, 1929, when Mexican and British silver dollars were re- 
admitted into the circle of respectable monetary units. The 
measure initially had merely success on paper if one may 
judge from the fact that, by mid-November (1929), busi- 
ness in Hongkong dollars was done at the rate of 80 Shang- 
hai taels; one week later the market quotation had declined 
to 77 taels. 


Comparative figures in connéction with per capita cir- 
culation of banknotes in sundry countries were indicated 
at $85 for Hongkong, $47 for the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon, and Rps. 14 for India. This makes it evident that 
the note circulation outside Hongkong then was bound to 
have been considerable. When the Colonial Treasurer as- 
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serted that (in 1929) the premium on notes was largely 
due to the convenience factor, one might justly have coun- 
tered that similar conditions were applicable to various 
other countries, where the justification for an agio on paper 
money would not have been tolerated or «deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

Seeing that the premium on Hongkong banknotes existed 
fot a number of years, it follows that, firstly, same was 
not seasonal and, secondly, that its inauguration and 
existence coincided with the decline in Hongkong’s foreign 
trade. Such premium as then was prevalent had been con- 
trolled by the banks of issue. If there was a drop in the 
price of silver abroad, banks often chose to let the T.T. rate 
on London stand unchanged. Instead they raised the T.T. 
vate in Shanghai taels, or what amounts to the same thing, 
they augmented the premium on notes against hard silver 
dollars. This signifies clearly that Hongkong currency was 
no more controlled by silver, but by the banks of issue. 

The genesis of the illogical premium on Hongkong 
notes in the late 1920s may be traced back to the first World 
War; its causes were two-fold: (1) the complete stoppage 
of silver shipments to the Far East; (2) the desire on the 
part of the Hongkong issuing banks to steady exchange in 
times of great commotion. When in 1925, and the follow- 
ing two years, strikes and boycotts were proclaimed against 
Hongkong, the premium on notes rose higher, duc entirely 
to the endeavour to avoid wild fluctuations in foreign ex- 
changes. In the end the abnormality threated to become a 
permanent fixture. 

As the complicated situation could not work out its 
salvation, a remedy had to be found without undue celay. 
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This meant that either the silver dollar had to be declared 
abolished as legal tender; or else that henceforth silver 
dollars were to be rve-admitted for free circulation; or that 
Government had to shoulder the management of the colony’s 
note issue; or, finally, that a gold-exchange standard was 
to be adopted by Hongkong. 


The second alternative was selected for prompt execu- 
tion and the deflation of Hongkong’s currency was well 
under way by the close of November, 1929, when banks in 
Hongkong decided to increase the amount of notes in cir- 
culation and secure these in full by bullion and/or securities. 
Initial inconveniences found ample rewards, for the return 
to normalcy soon enabled Hongkong to compete with the 
Chinese mainland on equal terms. 

The foregoine abridged narrative represents a_ signi- 
ficant part of Hongkong’s economic history. It testifies to 
the confidence which holders of paper money issued there 
have placed in the issuing banks of Hongkong and on the 
island's Government. 

In 1953 Mr. F. H. H. King (formerly of the Hongkong 
University) published an admirable work titled ‘The Mone- 
tary System of Hongkong”. Seemingly Mr. King attached 
considerable less importance to the long-lasting phenomenon 
of a heavy pi2mium on Hongkong’s paper money, for he 
ascribes the incident to “. .. the unwillingness of the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banking Corporaticn to expand its note 
issue’, thus bringing about a premium of over 20%, a 
wasteful and unnecessary operation (fol. 119). 

Since then the Hongkong dollar had to undergo a good 


deal of horrifying experience, especially the unbelievable 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


By W. T. C. King 


The shadow of the Suez crisis has hung heavily over 
the financial markets during this past month. To discuss 
the political aspects of this affair would obviously be beyond 
the scope of this correspondence; but whatever differences 
of view may be found in business circles, no one has any 
doubt that an interference with the free movement of ships 
through the canal, or any impairment of its efficiency as an 
international waterway, would thrust a grave burden upon 
Britain’s economy—and upon the economies of many other 
nations too, both cast and west of Suez. 


Needless to say, the City has been equally alive to the 
dangers inherent in the effort to achieve a new guarantee 
of this freedom. But, in spite of this awareness, general 
anxiety has not given place to any real alarm, and the be- 
haviour of the markets has been quite unexpectedly restrain- 
ed. 


On the London Stock Exchange, the first shock was 
felt most sharply by oi] shares, but elsewhere the price falls 
were not of major proportions. The industrial share index 
of the “Financial Times’? had stood at 185.6 on July 26; by 
August 10, when the lowest point was reached, it was down 
to 178.4. Over the same period, 33 per cent. War Loan—. 
a particularly sensitive gilt-ellged stock, having no final re- 
demption date—dropped only from 70% to just under 70. 


In the ensuing fortnight or so these particular losses 
were fully made vood, but the industrial index has since 
reacted to 182.9—partly for reasons unconnected with the 
Suez uncertainties. 


In the commodity markets the movements have likewise 
been moderate. The ‘“Economist’s” index of world prices, 
compiled weekly, stood at 89 on July 24, rose to 93 on 
August 7 and 14, and has since receded to 92. But that 
level is notably a reflection of the firmness of dollar com- 
modities since the ending of the American steel strike and 
the evaporation of earlier fears of some easing of the 
American boom during the next few months. Reuter’s 
index of U.K. prices, which rose 8i points in the first ten 
days of the crisis, to 484.8, is now back to 474.6. The 
capital shares of the Suez Canal Company itself dropped 
from 73 to 52; they now stand at 561. 


This 1ecord of moderate precautionary price changes, 
followed by partial or even complete recovery, could mean 
that the markets would prove vulnerable if the international 


sufferings connected| with the Japanese occupation of the 
erown colony. At that occasion the intruding army au- 
thorities forced the three issuing banks (from 1942 onward) 
to issue huge quantities of banknotes on behalf of the 
aggressors. This was done under duress. Though not 
legally or ethically bound to redeem such enforced issues, 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation consented, 
after consultation with government authorities, to redeem 
$119,800,000 of its notes, the issuance of which an enemy 
army forced the bank to sign and circulate. Such unfor- 
gettable actions, combined with the standing of the issuing 
Hongkong banks, have justly created confidence which can- 
not be shaken by world events. 


dangers were suddenly intensified. But up to date, it has 
shown the City’s nerves to be very much steadier than on 
former oecasions of international crisis. 

This resilience is the more impressive since it has been 
exhibited in face of a considerable pressure upon sterling. 
The stresses of the Suez uncertainties have had to be borne 
while the exchange was passing through the main phase of 
seasonal strain. It had been weakening before the crisis— 
to a shade uncer $2.79. Since then the middle quotation 
has on a number of occasions come within i cent of the 
lower limit of $2.78, and the cost to the gold reserves has 
been substantial. 


The most important overt change that the crisis has 
caused in financial relationships between Britain and Egypt 
relates to the status of Egyptian sterling balances. As a 
result of a statutory order made by the Treasury, Egypt 
has ceased to be a member of the system of “transferable” 
sterling accounts, and al] operations upon Egyptian ac- 
counts in the United Kingdom require the approval of the 
Exchange Control. Payments from these accounts for ex- 
ports to Egypt are being permitted if the goods were de- 
livered or shipped on or before July 27, or if the transac- 
tions are covered by confirmed bankers’ credits established 
on or before that date; and Egyptian nationals may draw 
upon their accounts for living expenses. 


A further Treasury Order prevents the Egyptian Govern- 
ment from operating upon the assets within the United 
Kingdom of the Suez Canal Company. There is no pro- 
hibition of exports to Egypt, except of arms and warlike 
material, but export licences are required for certain types 
of goods. 


It should be noted that these exchange arrangements 
have not changed the position of the preponderant part of 
Egypt’s balances in London. Most of these balances, ori- 
ginating from Britain’s payments for maintenance of its 
forces in defence of the Canal Zone during the war, and 
from other wartime payments, were already held on a 
blocked “No. 2° account subject to agreement for gradual 
releases. Egypt took the agreed 1956 release at the be- 
ginning of this year, leaving its “No. 2” balance at 
£110,000,000. 


To speculate now about the economic consequences of 
the crisis, while so much remains uncertain, and so much 
may happen before these lines appear in print, would be 
futile. But one important conclusion deserves to be drawn. 
However quickly and satisfactorily the affair may be settled, 
it may prove to have done lasting and far-reaching damage 
through its repercussions upon international confidence. 


The under-developed countries look to the older nations 
for indispensable aid in the financing of the great invest- 
ment schemes that are now afoot, and the many others that 
will logically follow them as development proceeds. In the 
post-war worl a very large proportion of this aid has 
hitherto been provided directly by governments or by inter- 
national organisations that draw a substantial part of their 
resources from the governments of the member countries. 


Recent experience in the discussions for the financing 
of the Aswan High Dam has driven home afresh the funda- 
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mental fact that even these special flows of funds depend 
absolutely upon mutual confidence and respect for interna- 
tional obligations. Every shock to confidence~ must leave 
its mark, and is liable to have repercussions far beyond the 
region directly concerned. 


It is true that, when a would-be borrower whose record 
has been blemished makes a genuine effort to re-establish 
its credit, a prospective lending government or interna- 
tiona] body will generally be enabled to assess the position 
afresh, and thus to judge reliably the worth of the new 
assurances. To that extent, much of the specific damage 
may be reparable, even in the fairly short run, provided that 
the borrower really can give dependable guarantees. But 
this, unfortunately, is very far from being true of the 
damage done to international confidence in general. 


It has always been hoped that, as the highly special 
forms of post-war inter-governmental aid taper off, much 
of the work of financing the growth of the undeveloped ter- 
ritories would be taken over by the natural processes of 
private investment. Moreover, it has become increasingly 
apparent, both in borrowing and lending countries, that cer- 
tain types of indispensable development never will proceed 
satisfactorily unless they do enlist private capital—from 
overseas as well as domestic saurces. The damage done to 
confidence in this vital sphere by the act and especially the 
manner of the nationalisation of the Suez Canal may be 
severe and prolonged. 
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Private international investment is always a highly 
sensitive growth, and many of its delicate shoots that have 
sprung up modestly in recent years could be utterly destroy- 
ed by shocks such as this. 


It is not a little ironical that the Suez shock should 
have coincided almost to the day with the formal launching 
of the first big co-operative effort to provide tangible sup- 
port and reassurance in this sphere. That is the function 
of the International Finance Corporation, the body spon- 
sored by the World Bank that came into being at the end 
of July when the number of subscribing member govern- 
ments reached the agreed minimum of 30 and when their 
capital subscriptions reached the minimum of 75,000,000 
dollars. 


The funds of this institution are to be directed to- 
wards private industry, and, unlike the World Bank (whose 
offices it shares and upon whose technical advisers it will 
be able to draw), it will not require a guarantee of its 
lendings from the government of the country concerned. 


The corporation will not be permitted to make equity 
participations as such, but its loans may be at rates variable 
with ‘profits; and, to help to make its funds genuinely “re- 
volving’, it is expected to favour arrangements whereby 
its securities may be converted into shares at the moment 
of re-sale. This is a project of very great promise—but 
only if it can be nurtured in a climate of international 
confidence. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


The Ministry of International Trade and Industry has 
made a study of economic conditions and prospects. It 
foresees: (1) that consumptive demand and investments 
will be kept at high level; (2) business overseas will re- 
main prosperous and cannot affect foreign trade unfavor- 
ably; (8) trend of prices will be one of levelling out, 
though a bit firming. In conclusion, it is stated: (1) the 
prop of prosperity will shift from export to home demand; 
(2) the rate of economic growth will be 8% in 1956; (3) 
there is no fear of present business boom developing into 
inflation. With regard to this last point the need of taking 
measures is stressed for meeting the difficulty in getting 
supplies of raw materials for iron and steel, which might 
have a serious effect on business. 


New orders for machinery declined in June from May, 
because of a slight decrease in export demand and a sharp 
falling off in ships in particular. Orders from private in- 
dustries other than shipping increased 8% from May to a 
postwar high. Altogether, new orders received in the three 
months of Apr.-June reached Y161,900 million, which is 
more than twice as much as the amount in the same period 
last year, and 35% more than that for Jan.-Mar. this year. 


Finance Ministry forecast Y60,000 million increase in 
revenue for current fiscal year. Because of bright business 
prospects for rest of the year, all revenues will be up from 
corporation and income taxes to excise and indirect taxes. 


Bank of Japan decided on stiffening the application of 
the Bank’s graduated loan rates. The total sums the com- 
mercial banks may borrow from the Central Bank at its 

cial minimum rate would be Y150,000 million at the 
outside as against Y300,000 million heretofore. For the 


present few banks, if any, will come under the application 
of higher rates. 


Population as of July 1 numbered 90,000,000, with 
density per square kilometre at 243. Population reached 
80,000,000 by October 1948; it increased 10,000,000 in 
less than 8 years, while it took more than 10 years for 
10,000,000 growth before the war. 


Foreign currency holdings as of end-July dropped to 
$1,396 million, including frozen credits. After reaching the 
peak of $1,454.83 million at end of April last, the tendency 
was for foreign currency holdings to diminish each month 
owing to an increase in imports. A further decline of $31 
million in July caused the amount to drop below the level 
of $1,400 million maintained for the past four months. 
Most conspicuous is the decrease in sterling holdings due 
to conversion of £ into US$. 


Japan was admitted to official membership in the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation with ‘completion of the 
necessary procedures on August 17th, including payment of 
US$ 2,769,000. Bank of Japan has been designated a de- 
pository bank of the I.F.C. just as in the case of the World 
Bank. 


Sidewise-to firming-to a lulling trend characterized the 
principal commodity markets recently. That is, the trend 
was generally sidewise since June, but beginning in August 
a@ somewhat overall firming was observed with steel rising 
further, speculative gains for textiles and copper and rub- 
ber firming from Suez influences. However, softening in 
textiles since mid-August again invited a lull in the com- 
modity markets. Two contrasting trends are observed in 
the seemingly steady commodity markets recently; namely, 
softening of consumer goods centering on textiles and firm- 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Industrial Production: The Economic Planning Board’s 
index shows that industrial production in June recorded a 
new postwar high at 216.4 (1934-86 av. = 100), which is 
a vise of 2% above the previous record of 212.2 for May. 


Employment: According to the Statistics Bureau of 
the Prime Minister’s Office labor force in June increased 
410,000 from May reaching 44,400,000, while the totally 
unemployed was further reduced by 50,000 to 570,000 in 
continuation of the trend since April. 


Business Outlook: In view of the importance of the 
business managers’ views on business prospects in influenc- 
ing the future economic trend, the Economic Planning 
Board has made inquiries about how they see the latter 
half of this year. According to the answers so far received 
from 394 firms throughout the country most of the business 
managers entertain a hopeful view of the future. Though 
not entirely free from some uneasiness as to the continuance 
of business boom overseas and expansion of export trade, 
they generally see an increase in sales and higher gains, 
or are otherwise confident of the ever-expanding home de- 
mands along with the carrying out of their big investment 
plans. 


Rice Crop: ‘The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
reports this year’s crop conditions as of July 15 slightly 
better than the average year, and forecasts a harvest of 
some 69,000,000 koku as against 66,700,000 koku for aver- 
age year. : 


Bank of Japan’s Graduated Loan Rates: The Policy 
Board of the Bank of Japan decided on stiffening the 


ing of basic producer goods led by steel. In general this 
situation is the outcome of effects of gradually developing 
productive power from active plant and equipment invest- 
ment mainly in consumer goods lines since last year; and 
growth in productive capacity not matching the sharply ris- 
ing demand for plant and equipment investments in basic 
producer goods lines resulting in tightening of supply. 


application of the Bank’s graduated loan rates by halving 
the sums the banks may borrow at the Bank’s prescribed 
lower rates. That is to say, the Bank hitherto used to 
charge the official minimum on borrowings up to 12% of 
the amount calculated according to a prescribed formula; 
should that line be exceeded, a rate 0.2 sen p.d. per Y100 
(0.73% p.a.) higher was applicable on the excess amount 
up to 15%, and, on any excess beyond 15%, a second 
higher rate which is 0.4 sen p.d. (1.46% p.a.) higher than 
the official minimum. Now those credit lines have been 
narrowed by reducing and making them half of what they 
were, i.e. to 6% and 7.5% respectively, to put curb on 
expansion of loans. The date of giving effect to this de- 
cision was left to the discretion of Governor Araki. In its 
statement on taking this action the Policy Board stressed 
the point that this siep will serve the purpose of normalizing 
banking and finances; at the same time it gave warning 
to the bankers to take cautious attitude in extending loans. 


Reserve Requirement System: The Monetary System 
Investigation Committee again took up the question, among 
others, of which problem shall be given precedence for dis- 
cussion by the committee. As a result, all members de- 
cided with one accord to take up first of all the study of 
the reserve requirement system as a means of currency 
regulation. 


Finance Minister on Monetary Policy: Finance Minis- 
ter Ichimada said that the stiffening of the application of 
the Bank of Japan’s graduated loan rates is all right, if 
the point be made clear that it is not meant.for tightening 
of money and that it in no way interferes with the trend 
of money rates to come down. The step just taken by the 
Bank has nothing to do directly with the general monetary 
situation. It is a mere technical matter. As to the re- 
serve requirement system now being considered by the 
Monetary System Investigation Committee, he said it is 
desirable in his opinion that the institution of the system 
be legalized on this occasion, but that imposing of too heavy 
a burden on the banks should be avoided. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Because of the Central Bank’s control on foreign @x- 
change allocations, the balance of payments position of the 
Philippines has improved this year and indications are that 
the country will show a surplus by year’s end. Average 
monthly imports this year dropped to P75,600,000, as against 
an average of P91,000,000 last year and P80,000,000 in 
1954. On the other hand, average. monthly exports rose 
to P75,200,000, from P67,000,000 last year and P67,500,000 
in 1954. Since prices of exports have remained at approxi- 
mately last year’s levels, it is presumed that there has 
been an expansion in the volume of shipments this year. 
If price levels should continue where they are and if the 
improvement in export keeps up, there is a prospect that 
the adverse balance of last year will be replaced by a surplus 
this year. 

Prospects of the Philippines increasing its trade with 
the sterling area are dim. Central Bank talks with British 
officials revealed: 1. That British exchange regulations 
require British exports to the dollar area, including the 
Philippines, to be paid in dollars; 2. That the British 
are not interested in negotiating new payments agreement 
because of their long-range aim of working toward free 
convertibility of sterling; 8. That a modification of pay- 
ment arrangement between U.K. and the Philippines would 
not affect the level of trade, since the main consideration 
is not payments but the quality and price of Philippine 
products. 

Philippine foreign exchange disbursements for imports 
during the first half of 1956 totaled $96,152,837. Included 
in this amount was $28,343,587 for petroleum products, 
$11,984,605 for textiles, $4,654,221 for drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, and $2,052,964 for farm implements. 

The Philippines has urged the (Nationalist) Chinese 
Embassy in Manila to hasten submission of a formula under 


which the Philippine government can  repatriate 2,400 
Chinese immigrants who have overstayed the legal limit in 
the Philippines. Why, it is asked by the Filipinos, are 
Chinese so eager to smuggle and swindle themselves into 
the Philippines? 


A new P3,000,000 plywood factory in Davao is being 
planned by the Aguinaldo Development Corp. Machinery 
has been ordered from the United States and is due to ar- 
rive shortly, so that the plant can be in operation by the 
end of the year. 


Construction of a P57,000,000 Cagayan Valley exten- 
sion of the Manila Railroad wil) begin next January. The 
extension will start at San Jose, Nueva Ecija. About 
P32,000,000 worth of rails, cement, telegraph equipment 
and engines for the Cagayan Valley “line will be drawn 
from Japanese reparations. 


Business on the stock exchange during the 1955-56 
term rose to a volume of 1,292,888,969 shares valued at 
P304,762,297, as contrasted with 366,411,317 shares worth 
P63,677,026 during 1954-55. The high activity during past 
year started in June of 1955 and reached its peak in March 
of 1956, when shares worth P50,000,000 were traded. How- 
ever, volume fell below P20,000,000 a month during April 
and May. The year’s heavy volume of business left the 
exchange with a net income, after expenses, of P197,093. 


The Philippines was granted I.C,A. assistance in the 
amount of $500,000 for the purchase of materials and equip- 
ment to develop its salt refining industry. 


US$ reserves on August 30 stood at $232,040,000. On 
the free market in Manila gold quoted-nominal 113.25 pesos 
per ounce. Central Bank note circulation on August 381 
stood at P720,740,000. 


PHILIPPINE MINING REPORTS 


Uranium: There is a possibility that commercial quan- 
tities of uranium are present in the Philippines, but con- 
siderably more geologic study will be required before any 
definite conclusions can be drawn or the potential of any 
specific area determined. On the basis of the present re- 
connaissance, deposits which are most interesting include 
those at Baguio, the Paracale-Mambulao stock, the Masbate 
gold district, the Jetafe copper deposits, the eastern cor- 
dillera of Mindanao, and possibly the Pan-Philippine Mine 
at Lobo, Batangas. Deposits of moderate interest include 
the Looc lead-silver mine in Batangas and the Minerals Re- 
sources Mining Company deposit and the Paudi prospect 
both on Marinduque. A problem that may be primarily of 
scientific interest is the possible occurrence of uranium at 
Los Banos, Laguna; studies of the diffusion path of a gas 
through more or less impermeable tuffaceous material might 
be made, with a view toward possibly determining the point 
of origin of radon at this and similar localities. On the 
basis of present knowledge, areas of ultrabasic rocks, such 
as in the Zambales range, and probabiy also high tempera- 
ture replacement deposits, are of least interest as possible 
sources of uranium. 


Palawan Mines: With the discovery of the first quick- 
silver mine in the Philippines in Tagburos, Puerto Princesa, 


and of a Chromite deposit in the western slopes of Mount 
Beaufort, the province of Palawan, long disregarded as a 
source of mineral supply, has recently become of primary 
interest in mining circles. Quicksilver or mercury has, ac- 
cording to present knowledge, approximately 3000 uses. It 
is an essential element or metal in the production of muni- 
tions, electrical apparatus, pharmaceuticals and, although its 
specific use is secret, in atomic processes. It is also used 
extensively in the textile industry. The mine is expected 
to be in operation as from June of this year. The minera- 
lized zone of Tagburos is such that mining operations are 
assured for several years. Negotiations are in progress in 
the United States for the purchase of a second rotary kiln 
for the reduction plant and this new installation will in- 
crease production to about 350 76-pound flasks of mercury 
per month. 


Chrome, for which no substitute has yet been discovered 
in the manufacture of certain steel alloys, is another metal 
of the utmost importance both in war and peace. Analyses 
show that the chromite ore contained in the deposit on 
Mount Beaufort is of exceptionally high metallurgical grade. 
It compares favorably in chemical and physical characteris- 
tics with the highest grade chrome found in other parts of 
the world. The ore reserves are substantial and negotia- 
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tions have been concluded for its sale to one of the most 
reputable base metal dealers in. the Upited -States.:,.This 
property is being developed and’ vfevatéd by the Palawan 
Consolidated Mining Company and shipments are expected 
to, begin about the middle of this year. The credit must 
go to Mr. G. H. Newman, Mining Engineer and Chief Geo- 
logist of Marsman and Company, for the discovery of these 
two properties and to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Marsman who 
financed the initial development work. Both Mines are 
under Marsman management. 


Studies have shown that the geological structure and 
features of Palawan are favorable to the occurrence of 
manganese, iron, gold, petroleum, etc. The above-mention- 
ed operations will be the forerunners of many more, thus 
opening up and bringing prosperity to a hitherto untouched 
province of the Philippines. 


Coal in Batan Island: Batan coal reserves are esti- 
mated at 11,639,000 tons of measured and indicated coal. 
With present methods of mining 50 percent or 5,819,000 
tons of this coal is recoverable. About half of the coal is 
in seams 35 to 75 cm. thick and the other half, more than 75 
em. The estimate takes in coal on the surface and down 
to 100 meters below sea level. The tonnage of recoverable 
coal above sea level is conservatively placed at about 
1,400,000 tons. 


Coal from eastern Batan is classified as subbituminous 
C; from western Batan, as subbituminous A. The heating 
value of samples as received from 7 localities ranges between 
7,760 and 11,390 Btu. All Batan coal when fresh is hard, 
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lustrous, massive and breaks with conchoidal fracture. The 
evaluation of thé coal resources of Batan Island took twelve 
months of field work to complete and an additional two 
weeks for correlation of drill hole data. It required a 
detailed study of the stratigraphy and geologic structure 
of ‘the island. The results show that conditions in Batan 
are favorable for large-scale coal mining. 


Batan Island, Albay, contains Tertiary coal that has 
been worked for over 50 years. Although some pre-Tertiary 
serpentine is present, outcrops are chiefly of shale, sand- 
stone, limestone, and coal, and are thought to range in age 
from lower Miocene to Poliocene. The exposed Tertiary 
rocks, which have an estimated thickness of 2,000 meters, 
have not been divided into formational units, but have been 
mapped according to their lithology. In the eastern part. 
of Batan Island the structure is relatively, simple and the 
dips are gentle, but in the western part of the island faults 
and shearing are more abundant and strikes and dips more 
variable. 


Coal mining has been largely confind, to the Liguan area 
in northwestern Batan and the Buri-Batan Dapdap area in 
southeastern Batan. Diamond drilling in the Buri-Batan- 
Dapdap area indicates the presence of considerable reserves 
of subbituminous C coal in beds more than 35 centimeters 
thick. The total remaining coal reserves of Batan Island 
from the surface to depth of 100 metres below sea level 
are estimated at about 1134 million tons, 50 per cent of 
which are probably recoverable. Batan Island appears to 
be one of the more favorable localities in the Philippines for 
fairly large-scale coal mining. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE PHILIPPINES 


As in previous years Gold is the leading metallic and 
non-metallic mineral in the Philippines. Iron Ore in Metal- 
lics and Cement in non-metallics each produce a little over 
half of the value of that of Gold. Gold production suffered 
a decline in 1954 compared to the production of 1958. 64,573 
ounces less were produced or a decrease in value of 
P4,863,784 as compared to that of 1953. 


Gold is being mined in the Baguio (Mountain Province) 
District; the Paracale-Mambulao District and the Surigao 
District. Although the districts mentioned are the principal 
areas where Gold is being mined the other areas that have, 
or will see, Gold mining activities are: - 


1. In Luzon:—In Abra, Gold mining has been carried 
on for a long time by the natives of that region; Ilocos 
Norte and Ilocos Sur have showings of Gold deposits; Caga- 
yan, Nueva Viscaya and Nueva Ecija are other provinces 
where Gold has been reported but so far very little explora- 
tion has been done. The mountain regions of north-central 
Quezon province have yielded promising samples of Gold, 
the mountain ranges of Zambales are reported to have Gold 
bearing veins; there have been mining activities for this 
precious metal in Bulacan and Rizal. The surveys made 
by the Bureau of Mines have shown Gold prospects in Catan- 
duanes and Marinduque. 


2. In the Visayas:—In the Panaon Island south of 
Leyte and in Cebu minor values in Gold were reported to- 
gether with copper. 


8. In Mindanao:—Southern Davao was a Gold pro- 
ducer; considerable prospecting is now going on in other 


parts of Mindanao, particularly in Misamis Oriental, Zam- 
boanga, southern Surigao and Agusan. 


Estimate of Gold Ore reserves of positive, probable and 
possible ores are available from sixteen principal Gold pro- 
ducers namely: 


1. Atok Big Wedge Mining Company, Inc. 2. 
Gold Mining Co. 3. Balatoc Mining Co. 4. Benguet 
Consolidated Mining Co. 5. Coco-Grove Incorporated. 
6. Itogon Mining Company. 7. Gumaos Goldfields Inc. 
8. Lepanto Consolidated Mining Company. 9. Masara 
Consolidated Mines, Inc. 10. Mindanao Mother Lode 
Mines, Inc. nla IF Nor-Min Ventures. 12. ‘ Paracale 
Gumaus Consolidated Mining Co. 138. San Mauricio Mining 
Co. 14. Sta Barbara Mining Co., Inc. 15. Surigao Con- 
solidated Mining Co. 16. United Paracale Mining Co. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Philippines rose to 
be the 5th ranking Gold producer of the world. In 1940, 
with 42 gold mines in operation Gold output was at its 
highest with 1,095,180 ounces valued at P78,458,704 based 
on a price of P70.00 an ounce. 


In the Philippines, Gold has been the most important 
individual mineral produced. Silver is not mined separate- 
ly, but is recovered with the Gold with which it is naturally 
alloyed. The only exception to this is Silver from the lead- 
silver deposit of the Looc Mine in Batangas. 


All Gold preduction figures are based on various market 
prices prevailing at the time the production of each indivi- 
dual mine was marketed. Production figures given prior to 
the war are based on the market value of Gold which was 
U.S.$35.00 or P70.00 per ounce. 


Baguio 
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Gold and Silver. Production in the Philippines, 1946 to 1954 
Estimated 
GOLD SILVER Gold Price 
Year Ounces ~ Value Ounces Value Totals Per Ounce 
1946 297 20,784 913 1,643 22,427 P 70.00 
1947 65,487 4,558,248 44,186 64,902 4,623,150 P 70.00 
1948 209,225 14,300,655 150,760 215,287 14,515,942 P 70.00 
1949 287,844 25,066,694 218,419 308,374 25,375,068 P 87,00 
1950 333,991 33,399,100 216,034 309,984 33,709,084 P100.00 
1951 393,602 44,083,424 274,602 435,642 44,519,066 P112.00 
1952 469,408 47,105,093 693,751 1,110,194 48,215,287 P100.35 
1953 480,625 49,672,584 572,046 892,807 50,565,391 P103.35 
1954 416,052 44,808,800 527,160 896,173 45,704,973 P107.70 
Bieta asa ayerate cle leeniele since a rein oi c/etslatelates & 2,656,531 P263,015,382 2,697,871 P4,235,006 P267,250,388 
Gold) GG raciere tet. coat ete +8 2,656,531 ounces 263,015,382 
BN ver re wie nsble cece aldea nee ae si 2,697,871 ounces 4,235,006 
OCHRE VINO ME Clelcrerigigeae/ea:fretgts\sik's 1946 to 1954 — P267,250,388 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM BANGKOK 


The Cement Industry 


Among various domestic industries, the cement industry 
is generally regarded as the healthiest industry in Thailand. 
The cement industry in Thailand was inaugurated about 
forty years ago.. The first company was established in 1913 
and was named the Siam Cement Company. At present the 
company is known as the’ Thai Cement Company, Ltd. It 
is the only cement company in Thailand that has been 
producing cement for domestic consumption up to the 
present time. The company has two factories, one is 
located at Bangsue, Bangkok, and the other is at Tha 
Luang, Ayuthya. The yearly overall production of cement 
is approximately 380,000 tons. The annual production of 
cement has been increasing steadily for the last eight years 
as is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
The annual production of cement from 1948-1955. 


Year Quantity in Metric Tons 
1948 Se ee tae 83,081 
i Ue he dina eet eee eat Heaccuaatene > Watineman, WIPE PA) 
1950 east pee eel tetas fc lt ORE PF!) 
1951 Beppe tec Sela: ones: epee net V4 dr (23 
COU ee eae ee ECA AL 
LOG Sera eee ee .... 288,084 
PObA Sa Sea ee - 883,346 
LOOM ee oe Ore 885,795 


However, the annual requirement for domestic con- 
sumption of cement is about 480,000 tons which is 100,000 
tons which is 100,000 tons more than the total quantity 
of cement that can be produced in the country at the pre- 


sent time. Therefore Thailand has to import the balance 
of its requirement from Japan, Denmark, Penang and 
Singapore. The quantity of cement imported has been in- 


creasing from 1952 through 1954, owing to the rapid in- 
crease in construction in recent years, as is shown in 
Table 2. : 


Table 2 
The annual import of cement into Thailand from 
1948-1954, 
Year Quantity in long tons 
1948 eS ee ee ed 548 
1949 CF SR el OR OLE 99 
1950 ee a ee. OS. OS 16,079 
1951 ee Fa ee ee eee ee 738 
1952 et? ye ee ee 3,942 
1953 er Seat aie aaron) rca teh aces) 9 SL, 008, 
1954 ee ene ce. ee iS.. tesre 682,840 


With the increase in the requirement of cement in 
Thailand, the Government has encouraged the establishment 
of another cement company which is named ‘The Irrigation 
Cement Co., Ltd.” It will have its factory set up in 
Changwad Nakorn Sawarn with an annual production 
capacity of 60,000 tons of cement. 

The raw materials used in the production of cement 
are entirely indigeneous resources of Thailand. The quality 
of locally produced cement has the same standard specifica- 
tion of the Portland cement of England. The selling price 
of the locally produced cement is 450 baht per metric ton 
whereas that of the imported cement is about 509 baht per 
metric ton. 

At present the Thai Cement Co., Ltd. produces three 
brands of cement as follows:— 


1. The Tiger brand prices at 450 baht per ton. 
2. The Elephant brand 550 ,, a 


8. The Super brand 580. ,, ei 


In 1955 and 1956 Thailand has begun to export a sub- 
stantial quantity of its cement to Laos and its neighboring 
country. With the introduction of the Royal Decree on 
the promotion of domestic industries, the prospect for the 
cement industry in Thailand is very bright. 


Thai-China Trade 


Explaining that Thailand is not going ‘neutral’? but 
stands firmly by the United Nations, Premier P. Pibulsong- 
gram said that his government is considering ‘‘normalization” 
of trade with all countries of the world. He stressed that 
this means free trade in exchange of goods among the 
various countries, except in the UN-embargoed strategic 
materials. The Premier said that when the Korean war 
broke out Thailand informed the United Nations that it 
would not only uphold the embargo but was also, volun- 
tarily, banning other goods which might be of use to the 
Chinese Communists, like teak, other timber, rice, castor 
seeds, sesame seeds and similar products. It is intended 
to stick to the UN embargo of strategic products but to 
lift the ban on other products which Thailand had volun- 
tarily imposed. The Premier pointed out that in Europe 
and Asia there is only Thailand and in the American con- 
tinent there is only the United States still restricting trade 
with Communist China. The Premier said that Thailand 
at present has adequate markets for its products. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Rak Panyarachun explained 
that the freeing of trade does not mean Thailand wants 
direct trade with China but “it is a matter of principle.” 

If free trade is permitted between Thailand and Com- 
munist China, Thailand would be on the losing side, it was 
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stated by Luang Tawin Sethapanitkan, Undersecretary of 
the Economic Affairs Ministry. He explained that free trade 
would mean China would export more goods to Thailand 
than she would import from Thailand. Thailand has few 
materials required by Communist China and of these ma- 
terials there is limited production and there already exist 
regular markets. Luang Tawin said that even if the 
United Nations approves Thailand’s lifting of rice and 
timber from the embargo it would not be easy to sell rice 
to Communist China. Chinese rice is now competing with 
Thai rice in Hongkong. Chinese rice is being offered at 
lower price. 


Teak Markets & Forests 


Concerning possible repercussions »n Thailand’s inter- 
national teak markets of the change in teak policy by the 
Thai Government, some sources pointed out that before the 
war Burma used to export between 450,000 and 500,000 tons 
of teak but now it has nationalized teak and it is exporting 
about 300 to 400 tons a month. However, at present 
there is a good world market for teak, with prices tending 
to rise. The lowered export from Burma has. contributed 
to greater need for Thai teak. Thai teak is exported to 
England (where it has to compete with Burmese teak, being 
taxed ten percent while there is no tax at all on Burmese 
teak); Scandinavia (where teak is needed not for shipbuild- 
ing but for furniture, since teak furniture is becoming the 
fashion); other parts of Europe. In Asia, teak is exported 
to Japan, Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Ceylon. Thai 
teak has also returned to the South African market which 
for a time used South Africa’s own timbers. 


The Forest Industry Organization hopes to be able to 
export as much teak in the next 15 years as in the past 
when foreign: lessees worked separate concessions by them- 
selves. The FIO will be operating one-third of the teak 
forests available for exploitation in the course of the next 
15 years, in addition to buying teak from provincial com- 
panies to be set up in the various teak growing provinces 
and to holding shares in a joint venture with the foreign 
lessees. The chief purpose in the teak industry will be 
export for foreign exchange.to help maintain the country’s 
economic stability. 

To do this the FIO will be expanding its export de- 
partment and activities to make up for the reduced export 
facilities of the foreign lessees due to non-granting of 
new separate concessions. It was learned that the foreign 
lessees (Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation, Borneo Com- 
pany, East Asiatic Company, Anglo-Thai Corporation and 
Louis T. Leonowens) which will join with the FIO in the 100 
million baht joint venture will together exploit teak forests 
of much less size than each of them exploited under separate 
concessions. Officials noted that the joint company would 
be able to get only about*15,000 cubic meters of teak per 
year. Under a separate concession, Bombay and Burma 
alone worked about 35,000 cubic meters of teak per year. 
Because of this situation, it was learned that the foreign 
lessees would be retrenching a large number of forest and 
rafting staff. 

The FIO is building a big, modern sawmill for 20 
million baht at Omkret, beside the river, in Nonburi pro- 
vince, in addition to two existing small mills in Bangkok 
and one in Thonburi. 


Mining Development 


; In Thailand tin and tungsten continued to be the most 
important minerals produced in the country, although pro- 
duction and prices of both minerals have recently declined. 
Production of lead has risen spectacularly and antimony 
and iron have shown some production increase. Develop- 
ment in production of tin included the granting of a con- 
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cession by the Thai Government to a private company to 
work for a period of 25 years, beginning 1954, in an area 
estimated to contain about 42,000 tons of tin concentrates. 

A Japanese firm has recently concluded an agreement 
with the Thai firm to operate the Chiang Pra mine located 
near the east coast on the narrow neck connecting Thailand 
with the Malayan peninsula. Plans call for the creation of 
a joint 10 million baht company. The company hopes to 
produce 48 tons of 72 per cent concentrates per month. 

Of considerable importance has been the increase in 
lignite production at Mae Moh near Lampang. The Lignite 
Thermal Power Organization of the Thai Government has 
proved that lignite can be used successfully in boilers. 
Tests were conducted at the Lampang sugar factory and 
the burning of lignite for the curing of tobacco was also 
satisfactory. Lignite is currently sold to the Bangkok 
Electric Works and daily production is to be increased tv 
about 350 tons. 

Cement production has reached about 400,000 tons a 
year but is not sufficient to meet demand. 

An aero-magnetic survey of 26,650 sq. kilometers of 
the Chao Phya River basin has been undertaken and gold 
mining possibilities at Krabin in Prachin province have 
continued to be under vigorous investigation and a mining 
lease has been applied for. 

Lead and zine production made remarkable progress, 
from less than 200 tons of mixed ores in 1946 to over 11,000 
tons in 1954. This striking progress was made _ possible 
through the close cooperation between the producer in 
Thailand and the buyer in Canada, and also due to the 
improvement of transportation facilities. A floatation plant 
had also been set up during the period. 

Another significant development is the development of 
lignite deposits in the North. Production started in 1954, 
and the Government plans to have an annual production of 
200,000 tons as soon as possible. This is first time in the 
history of Thailand to have domestic coal production. 

The Government is going to return to former private 
Thai operators wolfram mine leases in Pilok, Kanburi pro- 
vince. Renewals of the leases will be for at least three 
years and the lessees will be bound by stricter regulations. 
Mines which can be worked by private Thai operators will 
be leased out, while the Mining Organization will work on 
the other mines. 

The Ministry of Industry has arranged for the German 
firm, Krupp, to make a survey of iron ore deposits with a 
view to setting up a steel mill. The Thai Government would 
be willing to jointly finance and operate the mill with Krupp. 
Japanese steel mills are also making a survey of iron ore 
deposits. 

The gold which the Mines Department is going to mine 
in Kabin, Prachinburi, is high-grade, being about 99 per-_ 
cent. So far only exploratory mining has been done at 
Kabin. The Government has allotted 1,500,000 baht for 
extended operations. Deep tunnels will have to be dug to 
get at the ore deposits. 

Manganese ore has been found in Loey while monazite, 
which contains radioactive thorium, has been found along 
the west coast of South Thailand. A survey is being made 
for monazite along the east coast. The thorium in the 
monazite found in Thailand is low-grade, about 4.05 per- 
cent, and is not of much use in work on’ radioactivity. 
However, it is sold abroad, mainly in Japan, which uses it 
for flint. Monazite has also been found near Klaikangwon 
Place, Hua Hin. 


Goods For Laos In Thailand Markets 


Considerable quantities of goods which have passed 
through Thailand to Laos under the transit trade arrange- 
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ECONOMIG SURVEY OF BURMA 


(Compiled by United Nations’ ECAFE Secretariat) 


PART I 


The emergence of a buyer’s market for rice, Burma’s 
staple export and main foreign-exchange earner, coincided 
with the beginning of the arduous implementation of its 
8-year economic and social development programme. As 
the export price of rice fell on the one hand, development 
expenditures with a high import content gained momentum 
on the other. As a result, the foreign-exchange reserves of 
the country registered a steady and continuous decline from 
a peak level of K 1,269 million at the end of June 1958 to a 
level of K 544 million at the end of June 1955. when the 
minimum international reserves required of the Union Bank 


ment between the Thai and Laotian governments have found 
their way into Thai markets in Bangkcx, Ubolrajthani, 
Nongkhai and Udornthani. Government officials are con- 
cerned over this situation because it means that goods not 
meant for Thailand or under import control or ban in Thai- 
land have come into domestic markets and affect the 
economy of the country. Influx of textiles meant for Laos 
has caused at least one big local textile import firm to -.go 
bankrupt from the competition. 

The Customs Department has requested police coopera- 
tion in preventing transit goods from returning into Thai- 
land. from Laos. Goods meant for Laos actually did not 
reach Laos but found their way instead to Thai markets. 


Japan-Thai Shirt Manufacturing 


Negotiations are underway for the establishment in 
Bangkok of a joint Japan-Thai shirt manufacturing com- 
nany capitalized at 1.5 million baht (about 73,000 dollars). 
Under present plans the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Com- 
pany and the Nichimen Jitsugyo Company of Japan and 
Thailand’s Siam Products Development Company hope to 
start operating in September a plant that will initially make 
one thousand dozen shirts a month and 1,500 dozen six 
months later. Kanegafuchi will put up fifty per cent of 
the money and the other two companies 25 per cent each. 
Three reasons were given for the joint venture:— 1.—Thai- 
land last year raised the import rate on a single shirt from 
one baht to seven baht. 2.—There was a hope that Japa- 
nese Thai shirts could drive out MHongkong-made _ shirts 
which currently are being imported at a rate of seven 
thousand dozen monthly. 38.—The projected company would 
receive favorable tax treatment and would be allowed to 
remit profits. 


Trade Fair 


The Opening Ceremony of the Bangkok Chamber of 
Commerce Trade Fair was officiated by the Prime Minister 
on 1st June 1956 at Lumbini Hall. The number of booths 
occupied by local and foreign firms were 150. There were 
also tents on the ground round the Hall for showing pro- 
ducts of light and heavy industry. During the Fair various 
kinds of entertainments were staged, which attracted large 
crowds. The number of visitors to the Fair were estimated 
at about 100,000 per day. 

On 7th June 1956, the last day of the Fair, letters 
poured in from participating firms requesting the extension 
of the Fair. The Chamber will organize such a Fair every 
year. The Fair must be considered a big success. 


to hold against the currency circulation plus deposit liabi- 
lities of the bank stood at K 235 million. 

In March 1955 the government took drastic steps to 
arrest the continued drain on foreign-exchange balances. 
The value of all existing import licences was reduced by half 
and the Open General Licences were temporarily suspended. 
Exchange control was tightened to effect economies in non- 
trade payments, both private and public. Budget allotments 
for current and capital expenditures for the remaining half 
of the fiscal year 1954/55 were revised downwards. In 
general, only those development projects on which work 
had already started or pre-payments for, or commitments 
to, purchase equipment had been made were allowed to be 
continued; the remaining projects were suspended until 
further notice. Some of the orders for equipment were 
cancelled, while some others were deferred and re-phased 
over longer intervals. 

At the same time the government intensified its pro- 
duction and/or export drive for certain commodities with 
a ready foreign market or a ready domestic demand so far 
met by imports. Increased security measures were accorded 
to the timber and minera) industries, whose production 
is still far below pre-war levels. Agricultural and indus- 
trial production of import substitutes were stepped up. 
Efforts to push sales of rice led to a number of barter deals, 
mostly with mainiand China, the USSR and eastern Euvro- 
pean countries. 

One of the major problems in the process of readjusting 
the economy to the worsening terms of trade is the main- 
tenance of the stability of the kyat in the light of the 
dwindling international reserves. .The government has ruled 
out devaluation as a means to halt the fail and aims to 
increase if possible its holdings of international reserves 
through promotion of exports. In the meantime, the tighten- 
ing of import restrictions has given rise to a speculative 
rise in prices. Barring a liberalization of imports, the only 
alternative to rising prices is the import and rationing of 
essential consumer goods by the government’s civil supplies 
agency, which however create administrative burdens. These 
problems will now be alleviated to some extent by the re- 
ceipt of a pound sterling loan equal to K 200 million from 
India and an extension of credits to purchase Indian con- 
sumer goods to the value of K 100 million. 

Still another problem is the readjustment of the de- 
velopment programme to the decline in foreign-exchange 
earnings. The incorporation of Japanese reparations and 
barter credits into capital goods imports to meet require- 
ments of the programme presents certain difficulties. While 
a shift from the development of basic services to a speedier 
rehabilitation of Burma’s traditional export industries and 
establishment of new import-saving industries—the chief 
means of restoring external equilibrium—is called for, work 
in progress and existing commitments in the former field 
make such a shift difficult. 


PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Gross domestic product 


Gross domestic product in 1954/55 is estimated at 
K 4,886 at current prices, 6 per cent higher than in 1953/54 
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and 5 per cent higher than in 1952/53. Excluding the gross 
output from the state marketing of rice, which declined 
from a peak level in 1952/53 of K 610 million to K 400 
million in 1953/54 and K 875 million in 1954/55, the total 
would be about 7 per cent higher than in 1953/54 and 11 
per cent higher than in 1952/53, indicating a steady pro- 
gress in most other sectors of the economy. Among these 
sectors, the highest gain absolutely was registered in ‘“‘other 
industries and services’, particularly construction. How- 
ever, compared to a projected increase over 1953/54 of 13 
per cent, output fell short of expectations, particularly in 
rice marketing, agriculture and forestry. In real terms, 
the gross domestic product in 1954/55 was 5 per cent higher 
than in 1953/54 and 8 per cent higher than in 1952/53 
but was still only 88 per cent of the pre-war (1938/39) 
level. 

Gross capital formation in 1954/55 reached its target 
of K 1,800 million, or 27 per cent of the gross domestic 
product, while consumer and current expenditures also re- 
mained at a high level, mainly by drawing on the accumulated 
foreign-exchange resources of the country—a process which, 
in the prevailing economic circumstances, does not admit 
of repetition. 


Agriculture and forestry 


Agricultural production in 1954/55 registered a small 
increase over 1953/54 on account of favourable weather 
conditions in Lower Burma and in spite of a slight decline 
in the total acreage sown in Upper Burma. The index of 
agricultural production rose by 1 per cent to 85 per cent 
of the average pre-war level. 

Paddy production increased in 1954/55 by 3 per cent 
to 5,804,000 tons, in spite of a 2 per cent decline in sown 
area to 4,112,000 hectares. Increased acreage and out- 
turn in Lower Burma on account of favourable weather 
conditions more than offset a decline in acreage and out- 
turn in Upper Burma caused by insufficient rains. The 
Agricultural and Rural Development Corporation (ARDC) 
reported continued progress in the distribution of fertilizers 
and improved paddy seed. 

The area under groundnut in Upper Burma fell from 
321,000 hectares in 1953/54 to 301,000 hectares in 1954/55, 
owing mainly to unfavourable rains. As a result. the out- 
turn of groundnut in 1954/55 is estimated to be 154,000 
tons against 194,000 tons in 1953/54. In order to achieve 
self-sufficiency in groundnut oil, the ARDC plans to expand 
the sown area in the Shan States by at least 20,000 hectares 
in 1955/56. It will also encourage planting of groundnuts 
after paddy harvests by timely distribution of seeds and by 
providing mechanical ploughing. 

Other crops such as cotton, pulses, onion, sugar-cane 
and millet—but not sesame—showed a small increase both 
in acreage sown and in out-turn. In the case of sesame, 
in spite of a nearly 4 per cent increase in acreage, drought 
and uneven rainfalls, especially in Upper Burma, reduced 
the combined production of early and late sesame to 36,882 
tons, a decline of 17 per cent from 1953/54. Although the 
increase in cotton production was slight, the rise in the 
output of medium-staple cotton which will replace imports 
for the Government Spinning and Weaving Mill was pro- 
portionally greater. 

The area under jute increased by nearly 24 times in 
1954/55 to 8,800 hectares. Production is estimated at 6,096 
tons of fibre and 5,000 baskets of seed as against 542 tons 
of fibre and 3,660 baskets of seed in the preceding year. 
This remarkable increase is due to the use of tractors and 
fertilizers. and to co-operative farming. The area under 
jute is expected to increase to 17,000 hectares in 1955/56. 
After the completion of the jute mill at the end of 1956, 
an annual production of 24 million gunny bags should enable 
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the country to save about K 30 million per annum on the 
import of bags. 

Sown acreage of sugar-cane in 1954/55 was well in ex- 
cess of the pre-war average but the production of white sugar 
reached only half the pre-war figure, owing to war-time 
destruction of capacity. 

The five-year Virginia tobacco plantation scheme, now 
in its second year of implementation, has been able to supply 
10 per cent of cigarette tobacco requirements and will be 
able to meet full requirements by 1958. 

The number of plough cattle has continued to increase 
to about 94 per cent of the pre-war average. Since the 
sown acreage is only 86 per cent of what it was before the 
war, plough cattle may be assumed to be approximately 
adequate. ‘ 

The ARDC accelerated its activities in 1954/55, spend- 
ing some K 25 million as against K 15 million in the pre- 
ceding year. It started the fisheries and the mechanized 
farming projects and undertook other measures such as dis- 
tribution of improved seed and fertilizer, supply of equip- 
ment, training and extension work, etc. A Land and Agri- 
cultural Planning Commission, established during the year, 
is making good progress in the preparation of an integrated 
plan for efficient use of all land resources, to be completed 
by March 1956. In the meantime land distribution con- 
tinued, and by the end of May 1955, a total of 245,012 
hectares had been nationalized and distributed to 59,627 
cultivators. 

Partly as a result of these efforts and partly on account 
of favourable rains, agricultural production is expected to 
show an over-all increase in 1955/56. 

‘The production of major timbers was estimated to re- 
gister a rise of 5 per cent in 1954/55. Production of teak, 
though still only about one-third of the pre-war figure, has 
recovered to the 1952/58 level after suffering a sizeable 
drop in 1953/54 on account of ‘reduced backlog of girdled 
trees in accessible areas, while extraction of other timbers 
has exceeded the pre-war figure. 

Despite measures for greater security and stepping-up 
of girdling operations, the expansion of timber production 
is limited by the excess of the number of trees felled over 
the number of trees girdled so far, leading to a reduction 
in the number of standing girdled trees, and also by the 
number of years required for logs to reach the mill sites. 
The opening in June 1955 of No. 3 State Sawmill, formerly 
the BBTCL mill, has increased total milling capacity to 
97,000 tons and the completion of No. 4 State Sawmill in 
September will bring the total milling capacity to 132,000 
tons. After the large log stocks already accumulated at 
the mill sites have been used up, this large milling capacity 
is not likely to be fully utilized in the absence of an expand- 
ed programme of teak extraction. 


Mining and industry 


The total production of crude oil in 1954/55 was ex- 
pected to exceed 191,000 tons, well above the rated 
capacity, as against 168,000 tons in 1953/54. The expected 
completion by July 1956 of an additional refinery at Syriam, 
with an initial daily capacity of 573 tons rising to about 
955 tons at the full operating level, will make Burma 
practically self-sufficient in motor petrol (two-thirds of 
which was imported in 1954) and also in kerosene (a third 
of which was imported in the same year). Other fuel oils, 
such as aviation spirit and lubricating oil which will continue 
to be imported, will require relatively little foreign ex- 
change. Paraffin wax production was resumed in 1954; 
half of it is exported. 

Output of other minerals, a fraction of pre-war pro- 
duction, was expected to slump further in 1954/55 owing 
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to declining prices in the first half of the fiscal year of 
tin and tungsten, continued insecurity, transportation diffi- 
culties and shortages of equipment and personnel. The 
extraction of tin and tungsten declined in the first half of 
1954/55. Expansion of capacity of the Bawdwin mine 
from 8,600 tons to 9,100 tons of ore a month and improved 
market prices contributed to the increased production of 
lead and zine in the same period. The production of build- 
ing and road materials rose slightly. The government is 
now negotiating joint participation in the Mawchi Mines 
(tin and tungsten) and the Anglo-Burma Tin Mines. 


Construction of haulage ways and shafts to develop 
two collieries with a combined annual capacity of 300,000 
tons started at the Kalewa coal-fields. The government is 
also taking other steps to improve production of minerals, 
which were an important foreign-exchange earner before 
the war. Such measures include, amongst others, the sur- 
vey of iron ore, copper ore and zine deposits, the building 
of access roads to wolfram and zinc mines, and the esta- 
blishment of regional chemical laboratories. 


Cement production from the Thayetmyo plant in 
1954/55 was expected to reach 61,000 tons as against 55,000 
tons in 1953/54. On account of the construction boom, 
imports of cement in 1954/55, are estimated at 71,000 tons. 
Even when the capacity of the Thayetmyo plant is doubled 
by the addition scheduled for completion in 1956, imports 
will still be necessary. 


The completion by end-1956 of two new sugar mills, 
one at Namti with a capacity of 15,266 tons and the other 
at Pyinmana with a capacity of 23,000 tons, will more than 
meet Burma’s domestic requirements of sugar, the annual 
imports of which in recent years have been around 20,000 
tons. 


Output of cotton yarn at the Government. Spinning and 
Weaving Mill fell slightly in 1954/55, primarily because of 
a diversion to the higher-quality yarn of 20-count type, 
whilst imports rose to meet rising demand from weaving 
and knitting establishments. 


Manufacture of cigarettes in 1954/55 was expected to 
rise but much capacity in the four factories remains idle 
on account of the shortage of suitable raw tobacco. Pro- 
duction of brine-salt, 81,000 tons in 1953/54, was expected 


to reach 90,000 tons in 1954/55, approaching self-sufficiency. 


Work is proceeding on a steel rolling mill, a jute 
mill, a tea factory, a tile and brick factory, a pharmaceuti- 
eal plant and a silk-reeling factory; operations in most of 
these are expected to start in 1956. Production from these 
plants is expected to replace imports and thus save a sub- 
stantial amount of foreign exchange. 
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In order to encourage cottage and small-scale industries 
the government has set up a pilot sugar plant, a textile weay- 
ing training centre and a hand paper making plant. Three 
more pilot plants for condensed milk, pottery and tiles will 
be completed soon. 

Governmental efforts at increasing the industrial capa- 
city of the country include the formation of a construction 
equipment pool, the reclamation of land on the east bank 
of the Hlaing River on the outskirts of Rangoon for an 
industrial site, a grant of K 29.3 million in loans for tiles 
and brick manufacture, power weaving, sugar making and 
soap manufacture, etc., and the examination of joint ven- 
tures for a paper and chemical factory, a can-making fac- 
tory and a tyre plant. Government construction reached a 
very high level in 1954/55, more than 400 buildings being 
completed during the year with 1,051 buildings under con- 
struction as of April 1955. The heavy construction pro- 
gramme includes housing, schools, hospitals, office build- 
ings, etc. 


Transport and power 


The government’s capital outlay in recent years, which 
has been heaviest on transportation, has resulted in the 
expansion of rail and water traffic. The increases from the 
previous year have been sharpest in the freight loadings of 
the Inland Water Transport Board (IWTB)—as much as 
50 per cent—and in passenger traffic on the Burma Rail- 
ways—as much as 25 per cent. Continued increases are 
expected from 1955/56 onwards as a result of expected 
deliveries of substantial amounts of new equipment for 
which orders have been placed. 

The rehabilitation of the railways, which had absorbed 
approximately K 875 million of investment, took another 
K 60 million in 1954/55. The IWTB and the Union Ship- 
ping Board, which are currently expanding their operating 
fleets, spent between them a sum of K 32 million im 1954/55. 
Civil aviation expenditures on the construction of airfields 
and the installation of air station equipment also increased 
in 1954/55. 

Work is proceeding on the electric power programme 
which aims at the development of a large 84,000 kW hydro- 
electric plant at Balu Chaung, construction of numerous 
diesel generating stations in towns, and large expansion in 
power distribution lines. The Balu Chaung project is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1958. Town and rural electri- 
fication has been started in some localities. A power station 
is being built to feed the new steel and jute mills near 
Rangoon. Capital expenditures in 1954/55 on power, even 
after reduction from original budget estimates, stand at 
K 168 million as against K 36 million in 1953/54. 

(To be Continued) 


MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


Malaya is a rich land among the rich lands of South- 
East Asia. It is rich in the variety, vitality, youth and 
skills of its peoples: rich in its tropical produce: rich in its 
history and its scenes. For those who seek to understand 
the changing Asia of today, for businessmen in search of 
industrial or commercial opportunities, for the tourist in 
search of new peoples and new scenes, Malaya is of a great 
attraction. 

Malaya is at the centre of the S.E. Asia lands and 
island groups which lie between, and to the Southward of, 
the land masses of India and China. From classical times 
traders have come from Europe, from India and from China 
to S.E.. Asia in search of its tropical produce. There is no 


easy land route from India to China, and the traders’ and: 
travellers’ route has been by sea through the Straits of 
Malacca which lie between Malaya and Sumatra. By this 
route came the influences of Hindu and Mohammedan re- 
ligion and culture. S.E. Asia has a long political and cul- 
tural history before the Portuguese came to Malacca in 
1511 and established the first European foothold for trade 
in its products. The Dutch took Malacca in 1641. British 
control of the Straifs was assured when the Settlement of 
Penang at the North end of the Straits was founded by 
Francis Light in 1786 and Singapore was founded at the 
Southern end by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 as a focus 
of trade in the tropical produce of S.E. Asia. In 1824, 
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Malacca was ceded by the Dutch and these ports were to 
form the Colony of the Straits Settlements, with Labuan 
linked with them from 1846 to 1945. They developed as 
Free Ports where ‘men of all nationalities could come freely 
and safely to trade. With the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 this route grew rapidly in importance as one of the 
great sea arteries of commerce. Singapore grew on the 
centre for the entrepot trade of S.E. Asia, exchanging Straits 
produce for the manufactures of the industrial nations of 
East and West. With the development of tin and rubber 
and the consequent opening up of the mainland states of 
Malaya, it became with Penang, the great funnel through 
which their products essential to the automobile age, came 
into the main stream of world trade. The coming of air 
traffic has not changed this pattern of communication or 
affected the importance of Singapore. 


Geography 


The geographical area of mainland Malaya which in- 
cludes the two distinct administrations of the Federation 
of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore, is situated at the 
Southern extremity of the mainland of Asia. The island 
of Singapore is 1° North of the equator and the Federation 
of Malaya stretches to 7° North. The area of Malaya is 
50,915 square miles, approximately the area of England or 
the state of New York and more than twice the area of 
Ceylon. Singapore has an area of 225 square miles. 75% 
of the Federat‘on is still undeveloped and largely unexplored 
forest area. The developed area is the Western coastal 
area, west of the high central chain of mountains rising 
over 7,000 ft. at the highest peak of Gunong Tahan. Here 
are the largest towns and the main tin mining and rubber 
planting areas. 


The climate of Singapore and the Federation is charac- 
terised by uniform temperature, high humidity and copious 
rainfall. The very high temperatures of continental tropi- 
eal areas are never experienced. Although the days are 
hot, the nights are almost always reasonably cool. The 
average temperatures throughout the year range from 74°F 
min. to 87°F max., though in the Cameron Highlands hill 
station, the extreme recorded temperatures are 36°F and 
79°F. There are no well marked “monsoon” or wet and 
dry seasons. Rain can be expected throughout the year. 
Records. for a number of years show that the average an- 
nual rainfall is about 100 inches though there are great 
variations from area to area and year to year. December 
is the wettest month with a little over 10 inches while 
February, May, June, July and September are comparatively 
dry months, with between 64 and 7 inches. Prevailing 
winds are southerly from May to October and northerly 
from November to April. 


Historical 


Refore the war Malaya was divided into the Straits 
Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the Un- 
federated Malay States. The Straits Settlements consisted 
of Singapore (including Christmas Island and the Cocos- 
Keeling Group), Penang (including Province Wellesley), 
Malacca and Labuan. Labuan is now incorporated in the 
Colony of North Borneo. The States of Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan and Pahang formed the Federated Malay 
States in 1895 with their capital in Kuala Lumpur. The 
Unfederated Malay States were Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan and Trengganu. : 


From 1942 the country was occupied by the Japanese 
until September 1945 when the British Military Adminis- 
tration was set up on the liberation of Malaya. . Under the 
military administration, the two Settlements of Penang and 
Malacca and the nine Malay States, formed one unit, and 
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Singapore the other. When Civil Government was restored, 
this pattern continued, with Singapore becoming the separate 
Crown Colony it has since remained and with the 11 other 
territories forming the Malayan Union under the Malayan 
Union Order in Council dated 27th March, 1946. There 
was strong objection to this scheme of government and a 
new constitution was drawn up and. aceepted. New State 
and Federation agreements between His late Majesty King 
George VI and Their Highnesses the Malay Rulers were 
signed in Kuala Lumpur on 21st January, 1948, and the 
Federation of Malaya came into existence on 1st February, 
1948, which is now celebrated annually as Federation Day. 


Population 


The estimated population of Malaya at the end of 
December 1955, was 7,390,909. Of these 6,152,099 live in 
the Federation and 1,238,810 in Singapore. 


Of the population of the Federation there were: 


Malaysians, 7 — 2.00.2 3,003,181 
‘Chinese pater bunk sees 2,326,498 
Indian and Pakistanis ___ 729,013 
Europeans 16,878 
Eurasians 12,612 
Others ip ae ee 63,917 
Of the total population of Singapore, there were:— 
Malaysians ace te ee ee 151,363 
Chinese Boor geet ieee nee 947,330 
Indians and Pakistanis 96,572 
Europeans + 19,348 
Eurasians 11,878 
Others 12,319 


Federation of Malaya 


The Federation of Malaya consists of nine sovereign 
Malaya States and two British Settlements. Together they 
make up the whole of the Malay Peninsula from the Straits 
of Johore (which divide the country from Singapore) in the 
south to the border with Thailand in the north. 

The nine States are:— 

Perak, capital Ipoh, area 7,980 sq. miles, population 
1,204,785. : 

Selangor, capital Kuala Lumpur, area 3,160 sq. miles, 
population 926,205. Fs 

Negri Sembilan, capital Seremban, area 2,580 sq. miles, 
population 325,292. 

Pahang, capital Kuantan, area 13,820 sq. miles, popula- 
tion 298,828. 

Johore, capital Johore Bahru, area 7,330 sq. miles, 
population 947,755. 

Kedah, capital Alor Star, area 3,660 sq. miles, popula- 
tion 692,329. 

Kelantan, capital Kota Bharu, area 5,750 sq. miles, 
population 520,640. 

_ Trengganu, capital Kuala Trengganu, area 5,050 sq. 
miles, population 265,200. 

Perlis, capital Kangar, area 310 sq. miles, population 
86,423. 

The two Settlements are: 

Penang (including Province Wellesley), capital George- 
town area 110 sq. miles, population 550,410. 

Malacca, capital Malacca, area 640 sq. miles, popula- 
tion 307,232. 

Under the Federation of Malaya Agreement as amended 
from time to time, the Central Government comprises the 
High Commissioner (Sir Donald MacGillivray), a Federal 
Executive Council to aid and advise the High Commissioner 
and a Federal Legislative Council. The Executive Council 
is collectively responsible for the policy of the Government 
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based on its advice, and its members are individually charged 
with responsibility for departments and subjects included. in 
their portfolios as Ministers of the Federal Government. 
The composition of the Council is as follows: ~ 


The Chief Minister, Minister 
Minister for Internal Defence and Security. The Chief 
Secretary, The Minister for Finance, The Attorney- 
General, The Minister for Commerce and Industry, The 
Minister for Education, The Minister for Health and Social 
Welfare, The Minister for Labour, The Minister for Natural 
Resources and Local Government, The Minister for Agricul- 
ture, The Minister for Works, Posts & Telecommunications, 
The Minister for Transport. 


The Legislative Council consists of 98 members pre- 
sided over by the Speaker. 52 are Elected Members, 33 are 
Appointed Members representing Commerce (6), Rubber 
(6), Tin (4), Trade Unions (4), Agriculture and Husbandry 
(2), Racial Minorities (8) and Other Interests; 9 are the 
Mentri-Mentri Besar (Chief Ministers) of the States, 2 
represent the Settlements of Penang and Malacca and 2 are 
Ex Officio Members (the Chief Secretary and the Attorney- 
General) ; the majority of the Members appointed to repre- 
sent specific interests are by the Agreement required to be 
chosen by independent organisation and associations. 


51 of the 52 Elected Members of the Legislative Council 
represent the Alliance Party formed by the combination of 
the United Malays’ National Organisation, the Malayan 
Chinese Association and the Malayan Indian Congress; one 
represents the Pan Malayan Islamic Party. The first Federal 
elections for filling these seats were held on 27th July, 1955 
and were based on the principle of universal adult franchise 
for all Federal citizens on a common electoral roll. 


for Home Affairs and 


The present constitutional position has been evolved by 
a number of modifications over the years since 1948. The 
latest of these, involving the transfer of responsibility for 
Internal Defence and Security, Finance and Commerce and 
Industry to Malayan Ministers, has recently taken place in 
pursuance of agreements reached at the Federation of Malaya 
Constitutional Conference in London in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1956. Further major changes will take place after 
the receipt of the Report of the Constitutional Commission 
which will shortly be appointed to undertake a full examina- 
tion of the constitution with a view to the Federation as- 
suming independent status within the Commonwealth by 31st 
August, 1957. 


There are 4 main types of local government authorities 
Operating under the State and Settlement Governments. 
There are, first, 3 financially autonomous Municipalities 
(Kuala Lumpur, Georgetown and Malacca) with elected 
Councils empowered to raise revenue from rates, fees and 
licences and responsible for Public Health, Roads, Fire Fight- 
ing, etc.; second, 28 of the larger towns in the Federation 
have elected Town Councils. Eight of these are already 
financially autonomous and the others are moving in the 
same direction; third, most of the smaller towns still have 
nominated Town Boards but these are being gradually re- 
placed by elected Councils. The functions of Town Coun- 
cils and Town Boards are similar to those of the Munici- 
palities, though on a smaller-scale; last, elected Local Coun- 
cils with financial powers are being developed rapidly in the 
rural areas. Over 250 are already functioning, including 
over 200 im the New Villages created by resettlement of the 
rural population from areas menaced by the Communist 
terrorists. Local government organisation in the Settle- 
ments of Penang and Malacca is not identical with that 
of the States but follows the same broad pattern. 


The Judicature in the Federation is on the English 
model, with complete separation from the executive and 
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legislative branches of Government. The Supreme Court 
has unlimited civil and criminal jurisdiction and consists of 
a High Court and a Court of Appeal. Subordinate Courts 
are Sessions Courts and Magistrates’ Courts: 


Singapore 


Singapore, a Crown Colony in status, has now a large 
measure of internal self-government under the Order-in- 
Council which came into force on February 8th, 1955, and 
which follows the general pattern of the recommendations 
of the Rendel Constitutional Commission Report published 
on February 22nd 1954. The form of Government is a 
Council of Ministers responsible to a legislative Assembly to 
predominantly elected membership. 


The Council of Ministers, over which the Governor, Sir 
Robert Black, presides consists of 9 Ministers, collectively 
responsible to the Assembly for policy and each individually 
in charge of the administration of his department or group 
of departments. Six of these are unofficials, only one of 
whom can be a nominated unofficial. Their portfolios are: 
Commerce and Industry: Health; Education; Labour and 
Welfare; Lands, Housing and Local Government; and Com- 
munications and Works. Each Ministry has a Permanent 
Secretary, a civil servant, working to the Minister. With 
them as Ministers in the Council are 3 ex-officio members— 
the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary. 


Thus Singapore has changed from an_ irremovable 
government of officials to a government of elected unofficials 
responsible to, and dependent on, the majority of the As- 
sembly. The administration formerly centralised on the 
Chief Secretary, is now divided between the nine Ministers. 
In place of a nominated Executive Council of 12 to advise 
the Governor, is the Council of Ministers responsible for 
policy and administration, though the Governor retains 
responsibility for Defence, Foreign Affairs and Internal 
Security in addition to certain special powers. In place of 
a Legislative Council of 25 members, of whom 9 were offi- 
cials, 4 nominated unofficials, and 12 elected, (9 from terri- 
torial constituencies and 3 respectively from the Singapore, 
Chinese and Indian Chambers of Commerce) is a Legislative 
Assembly of 32 with 25 members elected from 25 single- 
member-constituencies, Generally qualified to vote are 
citizens of the U.K. and the Colonies, resident for 6 months 
and over 21 years of age. There is no disqualification on 
grounds of sex, literacy or property. There is a common 
roll without communal electorates. The remaining 7 mem- 
bers of the Assembly are 4 unofficials nominated by the 
Governor at his discretion, and 3 ex-officio members—the 
Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary. A Speaker presides over the Assembly. To this 
Assembly the Council of Ministers is collectively respon- 
sible. 


Nomination Day under the new constitution was 
February 28. The Election was held on April 2nd. 79 can- 
didates including members of 6 parties and 11 independents, 
went to the polls. The election passed off without incident. 
53% of those on the register voted, but, as the register was 
compiled automatically from Identity Card counterfoils which 
are not up-to-date, the poll is nearer 66% of the available 
electorate. This is a good return as 80% of all, and 90% 
of the women were on the register, and able to vote, for 
the first time. The Labour Front with 10 seats were the 
largest single party and with the three members of the 
UMNO-MCA-SMU Alliance formed a Coalition Government 
with Mr. David Marshall, leader of the Labour Front, as 
Chief Minister. The three official Ministers are ex-officio 
members‘ of the Government, and two of the Nominated 
Members are supporters of the Labour Front, giving the 
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Government a working majority in the Assembly. The 
Ministers took their oaths on April 7th. The Assembly first 
met on April 25th for its ceremonial opening attended by 
the then Governor, Sir John Nicoll, as Queen’s representa- 
tive. 


The constitution has been adopted in practice in the 
light of developments to increase the powers of the elected 
Ministers and the pace towards self-government. Further 
changes were agreed by the Colonial Office during a visit of 
the Chief Minister to London in December 1955. 


At the invitation of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Allen Lennox-Boyd, an All-Party Mission of 
13 went to London in April to seek agreement on further 
advances to self-government in the light of one year’s work- 
ing of the constitution. In spite of major concessions by 
both sides during 24 days of negotiation, no agreement was 
reached on the issue of responsibility for internal security. 
The Mission returned empty-handed, Mr. Marshall resigned 
and Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the Minister for Labour and Wel- 
fare, took over his post as Chief Minister of the same coali- 
tion without further change of Ministers. Government con- 
tinues under the Rendel Constitution. 


On September 22nd, 1951, the Governor, Sir Franklin 
Gimson on behalf of the King, presented to the Municipality 
the Royal Charter conferring on Singapore the status of a 
City. The Municipality of Singapore is now the City Coun- 
cil of Singapore and the Municipal Commissioners are now 
City Councillors. The City Council is presided over by a 
President who is a permanent civil servant. It consists of 
27 Unofficial Members, 18 of whom are elected on a franchise 
similar to that for the Legislative Council, and nine are 
nominated by the Governor. The Rural areas of Singapore 
are administered by the Rural Board all of whose members 
are nominated. In addition the rural area is divided into 
seven Rural Districts each of which has a Rural District 
Council of nominafed unofficials. 


A Committee on Local Government has recommended 
the creation of a system of local government continuing the 
City Council (with the public utilities of water, gas and 
electricity transferred to separate Boards) and setting up 3, 
and eventually 4, Rural Districts, adapted to the 3 new 
towns proposed in the Master Plan published in January, 
1956. 


Commissioner-General 


The Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom in 
South-East Asia, is the representative of the Prime Minister 
of the’ United Kingdom in South-East Asia, and has the 
personal rank of Ambassador. His functions are to pro- 
mote the co-ordination of policy and administration between 
the Government of the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei, and to advise H.M. 
Government in the U.K. on such matters; to co-ordinate 
views and actions in foreign affairs between the United 
Kingdom’s diplomatic missions at Bangkok, Djakarta, Ran- 
goon, Saigon, Vientiane and Phnom Penh, and the authori- 
ties in the British dependent territories of South-East Asia 
and between these and H.M. Government in the U.K. and 
to advise H.M. Government in the U.K.; on the regional as- 
pects of the conduct of foreign affairs; and to watch over and 
co-ordinate defence, general economic and food supply ques- 
tions affecting South-East Asia. After the signing of the 
Manila Pact in August 1954, the Commissioner-General was 
appointed the United Kingdom Council Representative to the 
South-East Treaty Organisation. 


The functions of the 


Commissioner-General do not, 
however, detract from the 


individual responsibilities and 
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powers in their respective spheres of the Heads of Govern- 
ments in the British dependent territories, or of the British 
diplomatic representatives in South-East Asia. The office 
of the Commissioner-General is in Singapore. 


The Emergency 


Since June 1948 there has been a State of Emergency 
in the Federation and in Singapore. This has ‘been 
brought about by an attempt by the Malayan Communist 
Party to overthrow the Government by armed force with 
the aim of establishing a Communist Republic. Prior to 
the Promulgation of the Emergency the Communists had 
succeeded in seizing and dominating the newly developed 
trade union movement and were attempting to disrupt the 
economy of the country by fomenting strikes and unrest. 
Their switch to armed terrorism followed a meeting in 
Calcutta of Communist leaders of Asia and is believed to 
have been ordered by the Cominform. 


The Communists’ tactics ‘have been to intimidate the 
rural population by murder, violence and threat into aiding 
them by supplying food and finance. In an attempt to destroy 
the economy of the country they have carried out murderous 
attacks on both the management and employees of rubber 
estate and mines. They have destroyed machinery, rubber 
trees, buildings, buses, lorries, trains and public utilities by 
deliberate wrecking and arson. Their attacks on the Police 
and Military Forces have been mainly confined to ambushes 
on lonely roads and lonely isolated Police Posts. 


Resettlement of rural communities in New Villages 
where they can be protected has robbed the Communists 
of their sources of supply and information and the police 
and army patrols hunt them relentlessly in the jungle. A 
campaign of food denial by means of strict measures of 
control on the movement of food and other articles has 
greatly impaired their fighting power and morale. Since 
the start of the Emergency over 1,700 members of the Com- 
munist Organisation have’ defected to the side of law and 
order. Incidents which average 16.6 per day in 1951 drop- 
ped to 10.1 in 1952, 8.2 in 1953, 2.9 in 1954 and 2.14 in 
1955. 


It is possible to travel with freedom and safety on 
virtually all the main roads of the Federation and on the 
smaller roads in most areas, but the advice of the Police 
should be sought by travellers proposing to move about in 
rural areas or on estates. 


The fact that there are some 350,000 Malayans of all 
races in the Security Forces demonstrates the falsity of 
the Communist propaganda claim that the armed ofganisa- 
tion now less than 3,000 strong represents a national libera- 
tion movement. 


Singapore’s primary role in the Emergency is to frus- 
trate the attempts of the underground Communist Party 
and its overt fellow-travellers to disturb its peace and mini- 
mise its value to the Federation as the greatest outlet for 
its products and to the Commonwealth as a nodal point of 
diplomacy, strategy and commerce. Moreover it has deve- 
loped its political institutions, its economic :standards and its 
social services as an example of the practical constructive 
achievements of the partnership of East and West in con- 
trast to the empty promises of Communist propaganda and 
their threats to disorganise the commercial mechanisms 
from which the wealth of Singapore derives. 


Since 1948, the Emergency has brought- sporadic and 
occasional violence to Singapore rather than the sustained 
and widespread violence it has brought to the Federation. 
The Communist threat has been nonetheless réal and con- 
tinuous, requiring constant vigilance and vigor from the 
Police and full use of the Emergency powers by Govern- 
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PROSPECTS OF HONGKONG COTTON MILLS 


By Ricardo 


Since January this year prices for locally manufactured 
yarn of 20 counts declined here from $1,170 per bale to 
$920 last week. This drop of $250 per bale (21.4%) was 
brought about by keen competition from Pakistan 20’s yarn 
which remained very steady throughout the period at about 
$900 per bale. Local weaving mills welcome the Pakistan 
product because it is much cheaper than HK yarn. Cloth 
made from Pakistan yarn enjoys preferential customs duties 
in exports to UK and other Commonwealth nations. During 
the first seven months this year, imports from Pakistan 
totalled $72.9 million as compared with $42.9 million for 
the same period last year. This improvement of $30 million 
was accounted for almost entirely by increased yarn im- 
ports. The success of Pakistan yarn in the local market 
and the financial difficulties of the New China Textiles, a 
local mill, created some alarm among textile and financial 
circles; many jumped to the conclusion that the textile in- 
dustry is no longer sound. 


There is no justification for pessimism. In the first 
place, HK yarn selling at $920 per bale is still profitable if 
mills are under efficient management. Secondly, local weav- 
ing factories are using HK yarn again after its price has 
come down because local yarn seems better in quality than 
Pakistan yarn. If local mills could cut production cost with- 
out affecting the quality of their products, Pakistan yarn 
cannot compete with local products. The difficulties of the 
New China Textiles were not caused by competition from 
Pakistan yarn. 


The question which challenges local yarn manufacturers 
now is “How to cut down production cost?” Labour cost 
is already at its lowest and there is little possibility of 


ment. Since 1948, the M.C.P. have been responsible for 
the death of 7 Police and 21 civilians. 


The turn of the Communist tactic to exploiting the 
popular wish for an end of the restrictions essential to meet 
the Emergency, to subverting Trade Unions and the Chinese 
Middle Schools, and to using the new liberties of the con- 
stitution for Party ends, has made their threat more serious, 
but also gives greater opportunities of rousing public opinion 
to an active part in meeting the threat. The new Govern- 
ment repealed the Emergency Regulations, but replaced 
them by Public Security Legislation increasing safeguards 
against possible misuse of the Hmergency Powers, but re- 
taining the essential powers against the threat‘ of subversion 
in the Colony, and of the use of Singapore as a Communist 
base against the Federation. 


Singapore has assisted the Federation in other ways. 
A number of police served in the State of Johore at the 
time of their anti-Bandit month in 1950. In’ 1950 the 
government contributed Straits $4,285,000, one tenth the 
U.K: contribution for that year to the Federation towards 
its Emergency costs, and in 1953 made a loan of $30,000,000 
interest free. Singapore police patrol the Straits of Johore 
day and night, and operate searchlights and checkpoints 
to prevent food and ‘other materials reaching the Com- 
munists by night. Singapore has borne the full cost of the 
Royal Malayan Navy . which operates predominantly in 
Federation waters. Plans are now made to raise a Singa- 
pore Battalion for internal security. 


getting cheaper raw cotton from Pakisten and other Com- 
monwealth sources. Manufacturers are therefore left with 
only one practical solution—to improve scientific manage- 
ment. The importance of a technologically advanced 
management can be appreciated from the development of 
three local mills which started with 10,000 spindles each: 
(1) ,Shanghai Textiles Limited was established in 1949 but 
could not make the business pay. It was later bought over 
by the Textile Corporation of HK Limited and under the 
new management it gradually expanded and today it has 
18,168 spindles.. The mill is now adding new equipment 
for the production of higher quality yarn. (2) New China 
Textiles Limited was also established in 1949. During the 
past two years it has been operating on borrowed money 
and due to imprudent management debts accumulated. The 
company can no longer raise more money and its bank re- 
fuses to extend a loan; several local mills are now negotiat- 
ing with its creditors for the purchase of the factory. (3) 
South Seas Textiles Limited showed spectacular growth from 
10,000 spindles in 1948 to 22,900 spindles today. Other 
mills including Nanyang, Hongkong Spinners, Wyler and 
Eastern Cotton are enjoying steady local and export business 
in spite of the competition from Pakistan yarn in local mar- 
ket and from Chinese and Japanese products in SE Asia. 


Scientific management means the coordination of pur- 
chasing, production and marketing as well as the observance 
of efficiency and economy. In the case of spinning mills, 
it means (1) the purchasing of raw cotton at the lowest 
possible price for the best possible grade; (2) the running 
of spindles and other machinery at ‘high efficiency and at 
the lowest possible unit cost; and (3) the marketing of 
finished products at the most profitable price. Research in 
the method of production and in the trend of markets is 
also important. 


Failure in any one of the above requirements for good 
management will bring adverse results. Production effi- 
ciency is the most important factor because it determines 
costs. Production efficiency of different mills can be 
traced from figures of Hongkong Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tion (printed at the end of this article). Three factories 
which have a monthly production capacity (based on yarn 
of 20 counts) of 400,000 lbs show the following results:— 
for the production of the’ same quantity of yarn, the Eastern 
Cotton Mills runs 10,400 spindles and employs 350 workers, 
the East Sun operates 12,528 spindles with 430 workers, 
while the New China requires 440 workers to handle 10,800 
spindles. Therefore, cost of the yarn produced by Eastern 
Cotton.Mills is lower than that manufactured by the other 
two mills. East Sun operates more spindles (12,528) but 
employs less workers (430) than New China (10,800 spindles 
and 440 ,workers). These figures show that New China’s 
predicament is partly due to its failure to achieve top 
production efficiericy. 


HK’s spinning industry with its 306,000 spindles is 
insignificant in the world’s 129 million. spindles. There 
should be no trouble in marketing local yarn which had 
steady local demand, and regular overseas buyers in Indo- 
nesia, South Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, Philippines, UK, 
Malaya, East Africa, South Africa and Australia. Prospects 
are good and banks are liberal in granting loans to mills 
under good management. It is up to textile manufacturers 
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HONGKONG 


Refugees from China 


On September 3, Government re-introduced the quota 
system for Chinese entering the Colony owing to the increas- 
ing burden on HK’s resources through unrestricted immigra- 
tion from China. Under the quota system, the numbers 
admitted are restricted to the numbers returning from here 
to China. Persons who are in possession of valid HK re- 
entry permits or who can prove HK domicile are admitted 
without restrictions. The previous restrictions were lifted 
in February. It was hoped that with the simultaneous eas- 
ing of controls on the other side of the border, the flow 
of traffic to and from here would be roughly in balance 
through the return to their homes'in China of persons who 
had come here during recent years. Since February there 
has been a steady influx of persons in possession of Chinese 
re-entry permits who remained here after their permits 
expired. During the past 64 months, 81,730 came here by 
the land route of whom only 15,556 have returned while 
54,198 stayed on after their permits expired. This figure 
will be increased by those whose re-entry permits are still 
valid but who prefer to stay in HK. Between April 1 and 
August 26, there has also been an excess of arrivals over 
departures by the Macao route amounting to 18,912 of whom 
12,573 have Chinese permits. On the other hand, out of 
345,205 HK residents who crossed the border in possession 
of HK re-entry permits during the past 64 months, only 
13,974 have not yet returned. 

Government asked Peking to reduce the flow of 
emigrants into HK but negotiations failed to restrict the 


to lower production cost by scientific management and to 
improve quality by adopting better manufacturing methods. 
HONGKONG COTTON YARN 


Production Capacity of Hongkong Mills 
Capacity per 


No. of No. of month in lbs. 

Mill Spindles Workers based on 20 

Employed counts yarn 

East Sun Textile Co. Ltd. .. 12,528 430 400,000 lbs. 

Eastern Cotton Mills Ltd. .. 10,400 350 400,000 lbs. 

Hongkong Spinners Ltd. .... 40,240 1,767 1,600,000 lbs. 
Kowloon Textile Industries . ; 

ithe sete: pit. eee 25,600 900 900,000 Ibs. 

Lea Tai Textile Co. Ltd. .... 10,920 480 440,000 lbs. 

Maryland Textile Co. (HK) 

Ltd. Rectan . teense 6,640 150 252,420 lbs. 
Nanyang Cotton Mill Ltd. .. 29,000 910 1,044,000 lbs. 
New China Textiles Ltd. .... 10,800 440 400,000 lbs. 
Overseas Textiles Ltd. -....... 10,000 300 340,000 lbs. 
Pao Hsing Cotton Mill Ltd. 10,820° 455 _ 360,000 lbs. 
Paulum Spinning & Weav- 

Aig Mls oLitdis cee ee ee 12,100 395 450,000 lbs. 
South China Textile Ltd. . 12,000 440 450,000 Ibs. 
South Sea Textile Manu- 

facturing Co. Ltd. .......... 32,900 1,120 1,170,000 lbs. 
South Textiles Ltd. ..... - 5 10,080 824 330,000 lbs. 
Star) Textiles‘ Ltdi:2...24. 17,060 500 500,000 lbs. 
"Textile Corporation of 

Hongkong Ltd. ...... 18,168 638 630,000 lbs. 
Wyler Textiles Ltd. .._..... 87,056 1,571 1,565,000 lbs. 


Moksliverccsdac-. cdi “306,252 11,170 11,231,420 Ibs. 
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NOTES AND REPORTS 


number of persons crossing the border. With a natural 
increase in population of some 75,000 per annum, HK can- 
not afford to accept further increases by immigration. 
Water, medical and educational facilities are stretched to 
the limit while accommodation is wholly inadequate; and 
despite the progress made in squatter resettlement and other 
housing projects, the sudden increase in roof squatters 
during recent months is one indication that the measures 
being taken to remedy the problem will be largely nullified 
if further unrestricted immigration is permitted. 

Recently, the Kwangtung Provincial Government set 
up a special commission in Canton to attract technical per- 
sonnel from HK and Macao, including research workers, 
translators, teachers, school. administrators and engineers. 
There are thousands of such people here. Many are de- 
sperately in need of jobs, but only a handful is willing to 
go back. The reason for this fact was given by the 
Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, in his speech at the 
China Christian Universities’ Alumni dinner last March: ‘“‘To 
forsake for ever one’s homeland is a terrible sacrifice for 
anyone to make. But rather make the sacrifice than suffer 
life-long imprisonment of one’s mind—God’s finest gift to 
man—is the reason why amongst our refugees there are so 
many of the intelligentsia.” 


Trends in Building Developments 


Real estate dealers predict further drops in rent for 
new buildings because there are thousands of vacant flats, 
Local business conditions remain bearish. The decline will 
not be steep and investments in new buildings will still 
bring a yield of about 10% per annum. Banks are reluctant 
to grant mortgages. Banks which accept real estate have 
cut loans from previously 50—70% to now 30—50% of the 
market value, and prefer buildings in busy localities such 
as King’s Road, North Point, Tsimshatsui, Mongkok and 
Castle Peak Road to houses in quiet residential districts such 
as Repulse Bay, mid-level area and Kowloon Tong. Ex- 
pensive flats in the mid-level and other residential areas are 
so difficult to attract buyers or tenants that contractors and 
investment companies are no longer proceeding with this 
type of construction. 

Several tall buildings are being built in North Point 
and investment companies are already selling these flats 
from blue-prints. Large sums are required for these pro- 
jects and investment companies are hoping to sell a sufficient 
number of flats before construction work starts to enable 
them to have enough cash for the development. This ar- 
rangement also takes one big headache off the investor’s 
mind—the selling of these flats after. the completion of the 
building. However, no one can predict the consequences if 
the investment company is not able to find enough buyers to 
finance the project. Buyers of these flats are usually over- 
seas Chinese and their families who are not well informed of 
legal and other aspects of such investments. 

Building developments in the Tsimshatsui area slowed 
down mainly because most land in this district will be sub- 
ject to additional premium when current Crown Leases 
expire in about 9 years time. Investors refrain from ex- 
ploiting old buildings in this area before they are sure of 
the amount of such premium. 

The number of squatters continues to increase. A 
recent survey estimated that roof-dwellers alone exceeded 
the figure of 100,000 and that even after Government has 
settled about 210,000 in resettlement buildings by March 
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next year, there will still be about 200,000 squatters left. 
So far no private investment has been directed to the build- 
ing of resettlement estates because such projects are not 
profitable. The average squatter family cannot afford much 
more than $14 a month for 120 square feet, the price which 
they are now required to pay for accommodation in the re- 
settlement buildings. 


New Star Ferry Piers 


By March next year, the new Star Ferry termini will 
be ready for use. Nearing completion is the tidal and piling 
work for the new pier on HK side. Good progress is made 
on the decking and superstructure of the west arm of the 
Kowloon pier. The HK pier will have a tower for a clock 
with Westminster chimes. This clock is presented by Mr. 
John Keswick of Jardine Matheson & Company Limited; 
the largest bell is over three feet high and weighs half a 
ton. (Big Ben, the hour bell of the Westminster Clock in 
the Parliament clock tower is nine feet in diameter and 
weighs 134 tons). Both termini consist of a main building 
with two projecting piers capable of berthing four ferries 
simultaneously. The new piers will have electrically-operated 
lifts which will move up and down with the tides. Each 
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main building is of two-storey reinforced concrete construc- 
tion with a frontage of about 110 yards. The first class 
entrances and exits will be located on the first floor and 
those for the second class on the ground floor. Standardised 
advertisement panels will be provided in suitable positions 
and decorative grilles will separate various lanes of traffic. 
The construction work is being carried out in two stages. 
The first phase, now nearing completion, consists of the 
simultaneous construction of one’ arm of both the HK and 
Kowloon piers. When this is completed, the present Star 
Ferry wharf at Tsimshatsui will be demolished to make way 
for the second arm of the new Kowloon pier. After the 
completion of the first stage next March, ferry services 
will be diverted to the new piers. 


Development in New Territories 


The constant pressure of a rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion leads to the opening of new land or the reopening of old 
land on hillsides where subsidiary food crops like sweet 
potatoes, taro and peanuts can be grown. Where no other 
food crop will thrive, water hyacinth is raised as a pig food. 
Even the fishermen, breaking their age-old tradition, are 
leaving more old people and children ashore and these, 
besides keeping more and more ducks, are growing food on 
vegetable patches scratched above high water mark. Never- 
theless, there are many ideas which have not yet caught on, 
and crops which can be grown but not cultivated. Little 
hill paddy is seen. Bamboo groves are neglected. Much 
apparently, good grazing is unused. Castor oil bean grows 
wild on a score of beaches but is put to no use. 

Another sign of change is the increasing number of 
wireless aerial. This is evidence not of greater leisure and 
demand for entertainment but of growing faith in the Royal 
Observatory. Dry batteries are expensive and most sets 
are switched on only for the weather forecasts. There were 
spring frosts but damage to crops in the first three months 
this year was very slight. The weather suited early varieties 
of spring paddy which were not disturbed by the subsequent 
drought. 

Planting began in.three more village orchards and 
applications from twelve more villages for inclusion in the 
village orchard scheme were under consideration. At the 
end of March, seven village orchards had been completed, 
ten were being planted or ready for planting, 30 were under 
preparation and twelve were being planned—making a 
total of 59 village orchards. Many villages have valuable 
resources of bamboo which remain unexploited. 

In Tsuen Wan, 8 new soy factories were completed 
during the first three months this year. School buildings 
were completed at Kwun Yam Shan, Lan Nai Wan, Leung 
Shuen Wan, Mvi Tsz Lam, Pak Kong, Tai Pak, Yi Pak and 
Tseung Kwan O. The villagers of Mui Tsz Lam built their 
school entirely without financial assistance from Govern- 
ment. Work was in progress at five other village schools, 
plans for a sixth had been approved, and 16 others were at 
earlier stages of planning. Work: also began on the con- 


struction of the South Lantao Road. This is the first public 


road on Lantao Island and is financed 85 per cent from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. The road 
begins from the Silvermine Bay ferry pier and strikes off 
south-westerly, skirting Mui Wo Village and emerging after 
two miles at the 450-foot high pass leading south to Pui O. 
From there the road nearly follows the old footpath which 
passes in front of Pui O old village and turns west to 
San Shek Wan and Cheung Sha. The new road also leads to 
the best bathing beaches in the Colony. Much progress 
was made on the realignment of the Castle Peak Road and 
three dangerous narrow bridges between Taipo and Fanling 
were replaced. Omnibus lay-bys were constructed at Tsuen 
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Wan West, Tai Lam Chung and Hung Shui Kiu. The long 
foot-bridge at Tung Chung, built before the war, has been 
reconstructed, mainly by generous donations from residents. 


A very full programme of local public works was com- 
pleted during the same period. These works are carried 
out by the villagers themselves under government super- 
vision. Cement and steel are provided partly by Govern- 
ment and partly, far the greater part, by the Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid Association. The two most important of 
these works were both in the Long Harbour area of Taipo 
district; a third was in the mountainous Shataukok penin- 
sula, also in the Taipo district. The Chek Keng irrigation 
and drinking water scheme was the most ambitious ever 
undertaken under the Local Works programme. It in- 
volved the construction of a dam, 2,926 feet of main chan- 
nel, including three small aqueducts, draw-off channels for 
the irrigation of water, and two sets of gravity filters, tanks 
and standpipes for the drinking supply. The scheme was 
designed by the Public Works Department and adds seven 
acres to the irrigated land of this large and important 
village. The Tai Tan Bridge, ingeniously constructed of 
old tram-rails encased in concrete, crosses the largest stream 
in the area. Apart from these projects, the completed pro- 
gramme included 12 dams, 2 reservoirs, 20 wells, 2 tanks, 
18 irrigation channels, 2 flood prevention banks, 16 bridges, 
2 piers and some 74 miles of path, 


Aviation and Shipping 


Air-India International will start a new service next 
month between Sydney and London. The company ordered 
three Bosing 707 inter-continental jet airliners for use on 
Air-India’s trunk routes including services to HK. The first 
707 will be deliveted in January 1960 and all the three 
jet airliners will be in service by summer 1960. The 707 
will fly at 575 to 600 miles an hour. It will be 150 feet 
long. Fully loaded, its gross weight will be 295,000 lbs, 
more than double that of piston-engine aircraft now in use. 
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The 707 will do London/Cairo in 4 hr 10 mins and HK/ 
Bombay in 5 hr 50 mins. It will cruise at an altitude of 
40,000 feet but the cabin will be pressurised to only 8,000 
feet. The vibration-free and noise-free flight in a 707 will 
be more comfortable than travelling by a piston-engined 
plane. Beginning October 1, Japan Air Lines will intro- 
duce a new international service schedule. The changes 
will also be in accordance with the inauguration of new 
Tokyo/HK/Bangkok and Fukuoka/Okinawa services. The 
Tokyo/HK/Bangkok flights which will begin operation on 
October 4, will leave Tokyo on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
at 11.59 p.m., arriving in HK at 7.29 a.m., and reaching 
the destination at 12.40 p.m. The return flights will leave 
Bangkok on Fridays and Mondays at 7.30 a.m., arriving HK 
at 1 p.m., and returning to Tokyo at 9.55 p.m. 

Peninsular and Oriental’s latest cargo liner, the m.v. 
“Salsette’’ came here recently on the maiden voyage to the 
Far East. The 8,202-ton (gross) freighter features a number 
of innovations including folding steel hatch covers, massive 
biped masts and -resin-bonded fibre glass sounding pipes in 
water tanks. Salsette has a cargo capacity of 577,700 cubic 
feet and a refrigeratel cargo capacity of 42,320 cubic feet or 
846 tons. The ms. ‘Kingsville’, latest addition to th2 fleet 
of A. F. Klaveness & Co., A/S, Lysaker, Oslo (local agents 
—tThoresen & Co.), called here early this month on her 
maiden voyage in the Barber Line from U.S. to the Far East. 
She has a deadweight capacity of 10,400 tons; the total 
bale capacity is 627,000 cubic feet including deep tanks and 
refrigerated cargo spaces. Kingsville also has accommoda- 
tion for 12 first-class passengers; all cabins are with pri- 
vate bath and air-conditioned. The. Knutsen Line’s new 
cargo-liner, the m.s. “Ellen Bakke’’ (local agents—Mackin- 
non, Mackenzie) came.here a fortnight ago on her initial 
voyage from Pacific Coast to the Far East. Built in 1954, 
Ellen Bakke has a total bale capacity of 588,503 cubic feet 
including 99,690 cubic feet of refrigerated space. She can 
accommodate 12 passengers in her air-conditioned state- 
rooms with attached bathrooms. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial Land 


The first three lots of land at Kun Tong for factory 
purposes were sold by public auction as follows: 10,000 
square feet for $176,000, 10,000 square feet for $231,000, 
and 20,000 square feet for $303,000. Users of these dots 
are restricted to factories manufacturing wearing apparel, 
hats, gloves and embroidery. Leases are for 21 years from 
July 1, 1955, renewable for 21 years at a revised Crown 
rent. The premium is payable at the purchaser’s option 
either in a lump sum or by 7, 14 or 20 annual instalments 
plus 5% interest per annum. 450 manufacturers applied 
for over 9 million square feet of land. The total area 
available at the initial’ stage will be limited to 2 million 
square feet. 


In September last year, applicants were invited to 
provide preliminary information as to their requirements in 
order that more planning of the area could be undertaken. 
On the basis of this information, the reclaimed land has 
been divided into areas suitable for (a) individual factories 
in various industrial groups and (b) ‘flatted’ factory build- 
ings with common user facilities, designed to afford manu- 
facturing space under one roof for a number of small con- 
cerns. To prevent smoke nuisance to the new airport run- 
way, industries at Kun Tong will be limited to factories 


which emit no smoke or in which smoke emission can be 
controlled. No supply of water from Government Water- 
works will be available until after July 1957. Purchasers 
have to make their own arrangements to obtain water from 
limited supplies available from streams. The initial sale 
of sites is restricted to groups of industries which require 
little water. A limited number of large lots will be sold 
by public auction before year-end for the erection of multi- 
storey buildings in which space may be rented to individual. 
concerns which need less than 9,000 square feet or to 
those who are not in a position to purchase individual sites. 


Manufacturers are complaining that prices for sites are 
too high and that the increased production cost will handi- 
cap export. Government has made its contribution in site 
formation, sea wall and reclamation. The. instalment pay- 
ment arrangements enable industrialists to. devote capital 
to the building of their factories and the purchas2 of equip- 
ment. 


Government announced that 81 acres of foreshore and 
seabed in Hunghom Bay between Gillies Avenue and Holt’s 
Wharf will be reclaimed for housing and industrial pur- 
poses. Work will begin towards year-end and will take 12 
months to complete. 
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Hongkong Products at Frankfurt Fair 


On the first day of the International Trade Fair h2id 
at Frankfurt (Sept. 2 to 6), the HK pavillion-received ‘an 
order for £4,000 worth of rubber footwear. Among 1,658 
items of HK products exhibited at the Fair, brocades, 
rattan furniture, gloves, embroidery work and rubber foot- 
wear attracted special attention. Visitors were so much 
impressed by the quality of HK products that some of them 
thought that these items were not produced in HK. All 
goods on show were made in HK and not in Japan or 
China. A statement was issued through the German press 
refuting allegations that HK lacks facilities to produce these 
goods, There is room for improvement in both the type 
of goods and in adaptation of selling to European standards 
and tastes. This point was stressed by a German importer 
who told of his difficulties in selling HK pyjamas because 
Europeans prefer buttons for fastening pants while HK 
pyjamas use a cord. 


Torch Light Industry 


An American firm recently bought a local Chinese torch 
factory in Tokwawan, Kowloon, at $3.6 million. Another 
American firm concluded a long-term contract with a local 
factory under which this factory will produce el2ctric torch 
lights exclusively for the American firm for the next 10 
years. Several local factories have been granted permis- 
sion by a German firm to produce a patented tri-colour 
torch light. At the end of June this year there were 4,151 
men engaged in 31 registered torch light factories; the 
wage for women workers ranges from $1.50 to $2.50 (Hong- 
kong dollars) per day and that for men workers slightly 
higher. During the first six months this year exports of 
torches to US totalled 383,858 doz amounting to $4 million. 
Other exports were: India, 196,506 doz $2.3 m; Thailand, 
52,498 doz $1.7 m; British West Africa, 145,151 doz $1.5 
m; UK, 141,967 doz $1.5 m; Central America, 74,972 doz 
$1.2 m; Indonesia, 44,445 doz $1.1 m; Malaya, 43,828 doz 
$1 m. 
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Shirt Industry 


Hongkong made shirts ire not only enjoying local 
demand and orders from SE Asia but also attracting -in- 
terest from UK, US and Canadian markets. At the begin- 
ning of this year there were here about 100 shirt factories. 
The number of workers employed in this industry is 6,000. 
Before 1954, Indonesia was the No. 1 buyer for HK shirts 
followed by Malaya, Thailand, the Philippines, Africa and 
Burma. During the first six months this year, UK was the 
No. 1 buyer (246,096 doz $58.8 m) followed by Malaya 
($4.5 m for 71,328 doz), British East Africa ($4.2 m for 
118,790 doz), Br. W. Africa ($3.1 m, 82,928 doz) and 
Thailand ($1.7 m, 20,489 doz). Exports to US amounted 
to $268,559, to Australia $416,774, to Canada $153,303, 
and to Sweden $56,983. 


Other Industries 


One factory is now making fishing nets for the local 
fishing industry and for exports to Africa, South America 
and SE Asia. With about 80 workers and several auto- 
matic weaving machines the production varies from 12,006 
pounds of fishing nets per month up to a maximum output 
of 36,000 pounds. HK-manufactured embroidered slippers 
tor ladies have secured new markets in UK, Canada and US. 
These slippers are either machine-embroidered or done by 
hand on uppers of satin, suede, nylon or velvet. The de- 
signs are embroidered with silk-thread of various colours or 
with glass beads. UK buyers are particularly interested in 
machine-embroidered slippers while Canadian importers 
usually order the hand-embroidered type. 


Industrial Employment 


At the end of June there were 3,204 registered and 
recorded factories in HK and Kowloon employing 144,581 
workers. Compared with figures for end of March the 
number of factories increased by 59 and industrial work2rs 
by 5,745. 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


June 1956 
Vital Statistics: Total Hongkong Clearing House Figures: 
June (Jan.-June) Pees eo eal 
itt, eats tit Ae... fatcne 6,173 41,980 ah aid ‘ 
estheide eet ad eee toe 1,777 9,751 1,283,816,319 1,306,055,458 1,242,005,298 


Retail Price Indices: June 1956 June 1955 


(March 1947—100) 


Food (including drink) _ ................ 123 115 
ROM Gite ae titres ce as ca deenpcenesaceceesatyeseesconce 119 119 
Clothing (including footwear)  .... 92 92 
Fuel a4 92 ; 97 
Electric Light ae 59 60 
Cleaning ........... o 92 89 
Education — %.....2:.2..- ee 140 138 
Tobacco & Cigarettes 113 113 
Doetors & Medicines 105 106 
RT Oe ee oP bien: Ssedede disease 100 100 
Household Equipment _ ........ 110 113 
PPL QIP POMS 9S co cc ncscescawcuseee 122 122 
Newspaper and Stationery 153 153 
Bhoemmepaire Sane. .o:<-%- 78 81 
LT Ye geo ot ee elie le Se ee 100 100 
General Retail Price Index __.......... 117 112 


Banknotes in Circulation: June 


The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 


ATO Re Pai Pk UE ne ey EO ee eee A Se $675,742,000 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 

AIRING Pets ccc mate Peaeeraeincstec) ocsae a eoencas= <n 47,233,555 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited ........ 3,709,200 


$726,684,755 


Production of Electricity and Gas: Total 
June (Jan.-June) 

Electricity (kw. hrs.) ............ 56,044,021 312,687,476 

Gas (cubic feet)  .................... 47,242,800 313,882,100 
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Food Supply: Total 
June (Jan.-June) 
Animals Slaughtered (head) ............ 73,117 454,267 
Fish Marketed (tons) 2,525 19,305 
Vegetables Marketed (toms) .....2....... 6,050 44,339 
Registration of Factories: Total 
June (Jan.-June) 
Applications Received — ............-...-------- 47 809 
Cancelled and (Refused) — .................. ite 95 (11) 
GErtifica tes wh SSUl Gig cece cee eee eens 42 251 
Production of Cement: Total 
June (Jan.-June) 
Cement: (metric tons)™, <2etcscc. ace 7,810 65,807 
Mining Production: Total 
April May June (Jan.-June) 
Clay (tors)? ees. 636 307 246 3,008 
Iron Ore (tons) 8,500 10,000 9,000 66,500 
Wolfram Ore (lbs) 2,011 2,037 $5510. lS. boe 
Lead Ore (tons) 2% 86 22 163 
Graphite (tons) ..... iy 57 124 nr 857 
Quartz and Feldspar 
atone)” Tass 218 298 146 1,090 
Building Constructions in June: 
Number Cost in HK$ 
City of Victoria—- Building Site Work 
Houses and Flats ........ 9 1,498,267 3,600 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) .... 2 68,641 — 
Island outside Victoria— 
Factories and Godowns 2 €7,528 2,500 
Houses and Flats 52 8,958,455 294,463 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) .... 5 155,807 3,030 
Kowloon and New Kowloon— 
Factories and Godowns 13 4,249,292 58,813 
Offices and Shops __.... 1 45,060 — 
Houses and Flats 224 4,524,422 72,857 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) Ae | 2,040,364 105,975 


Total (June 1956) 355 


Kowloon-Canton Railway 


(British Section) : 


$13,607,776 $541,638 


Total 
Passengers: June (Jan.-June) 
LOPES Ya Wes eek ee eet S 147,271 1,156,537 
Downward s. <-4s:.4-4 146,569 1,162,044 
Concession Tickets .. 13,081 96,367 


Freight: 
Upward 
Downward 


2,076,920 kes 
11,360,040 kgs 


8,542,260 kgs 
87,252,470 kgs 
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Total Number of Vehicles & Drivers Licensed: 


Total on 
Vehicles: In June June 30 
Trams,¢A o:5:86 8 eee — 136 
Motor Cycles 81 1,580 
Private Cars 258 18,178 
Waxig, 9923 Foe wee — 344 
Public? HiresCarsss se 8 283 
Mosor SURG Gr \ mt ne cee gee 13 594 
Public Commercial Lorvies 17 1,394 
Private Commercial Lorries 43 1,919 
Government Cars & Lorries 10 781 
Lorry (Kai Tak Airport Devel.) 15 52 
Lorry (Construction Site) _..... 4 264 
Rickshaws (Private)  _..........0.... — 24 
‘ (Publia) eee See — 853 
Public Chairs — 6 
Trey cles Goods) 98 2 hee ee. 3 787 
Trailers * s2..tieeeeie eee — 8 
Drivers: 
Motor Car Drivers ...................- E1e2 55,420 
Const: Site™ Driverse 2) 22 306 
Driving Instructors _............. = 69 147 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .. 105 3,422 


SHIPPING 


FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 
UNDER 60 TONS 


June Total (Jan.-June) 

Inward Outward Inward Outward 

Tonnage of Cargo: Junks .,.... 68,821 8,020 453,266 28,054 

Tonnage of Cargo: Launches 4,010 1,136 22,962 7,164 

OER ee ce aiecacaayhsnei ees 67,831 $,156 476,228 35,218 

Tonnage of Vessels: Junks 90,436 88,583 572,248 668,620 

Tonnage of Vessels: Launches 8.196 8,449 50,491 60,274 

Total) ) wether keen 98,652 97,082 622,739 618,354 
COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 


June Total (Jan.-June) 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Ocean-going Vessels (tons) ...... 297.955 138,239 1,758,998 890,695 
River Steamers (tons)  .......-. 813 1,182 5,727 8,840 
Toevai \(taria} Pavers «nese “298,766 139,421 1,764,726 899,525 
AVIATION 
Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, 
Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak 
Total 
Aircraft: June (Jan.-June) 
Arrivals 1,824 
Departures 1,820 
Total 3,644 
Passengers: 
Arrivals" (82.3205)... 6,468 39,165 
Departures 1b. eee 7,788 44,130 
Total 004... ccc ccnteereee 14,256 83,295 
Freight: 
Imports (kilogrammes) 61,409 361,501 
Exports (kilogrammes) . 174,091 997,016 
Total 0g ote eee: 235,500 1,358,517 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 


Imports 
Total 

June January-June 

% ot 

$ Total $ 

Trade 
eSeLT EN © we Ce eKE. RRA A ee suc ccleraytes 874,906 24 21,876,081 
Rey OV ee ere ee, eee 682,309 18 2,108,372 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 4,036,904 1.09 29,960,680 
GTEY ° vee ee er eee ae 2,582,316 69 33,907,832 
BRRAREATY ERO ooo cns< Me Reece waxes 10,489,316 2.82 66,973,853 
JUSS, ii, | ek a aa aS arse 13,488,394 3.63 89,198,969 
Philippines 3,021,296 81 13,680,053 
Thailand 16,645,539 4.47 95,475,595 
Indonesia 3,348,534 -50 13,429,500 
DIN. Sel ee 76,340,809 20.53 514,568,248 
Formosa 5,324,879 1.43 25,789,996 
South Korea 4,857,299 1.31 10,524,742 
Total Trade of Hongkong _._... 371,886,575 100 2,337,616,450 
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Exports 
Total 
June January-June 
% of 
3 Total $ 
Trade 
2,795,528 1.15 10,671,310 
1,715,014 Hg 8,806,651 
6,110,902 2.52 73,894,381 
1,793,933 74 10,481,112 
378,899 16 2,697,242 
29,108,047 12.00 188,136,276 
4,106,768 1.69 21,125,803 
19,855,327 8.19 204,756,129 
38,548,318 15.90 345,067,835 
7,235,918 2,98 52,803,916 
4,613,500 1.90 23,924,557 
14,398,520 5.94 60,736,430 
242,480,707 100 1,647,096,291 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


September 17-22, 1956 


U.S.$ 

eve vied he Notes Notes 
Sept. High Low High Low 
17 S615 614% 613 6114 
18 61434 61444 61214 611% 
19 Hse 1. ivd. ary: 
20 £2014 619144 618% 61644 
22 61514 614% 61314 612% 
22 617 61634 615 614% 
D.D. rates: High 618% Low 612%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,030,000; 
Notes cash US$405,000, forward US$ 
1,720,000; D.D. US$340,000. The mar- 
ket was erratic and rates widely fluc- 
tuated on the movements of the cross 
vate in New York. Fluctuations will 
depend on political news and strength 
of sterling. In the T.T. sector, usual 
sellers were merchants from Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines. In the 
Notes market, speculative activity was 
reduced further. Interest for change 
over favoured sellevs and aggregated 
$8.60 per US$1,000. Speculative posi- 
tions taken averaged US$2} million 
per day. In the D.D. sector, business 
was reduced after the Mid-Autumn 
Festival, 


Yen: Again there was nothing done 
in forward, and change over interest 
fixed in favour of buyers aggregated 
$5.44 per Yen 100,000. Cash quota- 


tions were $1,462—1,456 Yen 


109,000. 


per 


Far East Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign curreney unit 
in HK$ Philippines 1.8)—1.795, Japan 
0.014725—0.014625, Malaya 1.872, 
Vietnam  0.05882—-0.0555, Thailand 
0.2809—0.279. Sales: Pesos 370,000, 
Yen 98 million, Malayan $320,000, 
Piastre 12 million, and Baht 6 million. 
Rumour spread about flight of capital 
from Vietnam as the quotation declined 
but actually the <lepreciation was due 
to the unsound financial position there 
and no particular sign of flight of capi- 
tal was noticed. 


Agreed Merchant Tek rates: 
Selling and buying rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Engiand 
16.202—15.10, Ausiralia 13.016— 
12.757, New Zealaid 16.202—-15.867, 
United States 5.839—5.755, Canada 


5.97—5.882, India 1.216—1.205, Pakis- 
tan 1.218—i.204, Ceylon 1.219—1,207, 
Burma 1.216-—1.205, Malaya 1.889—- 
1.871. Selling rates per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: South Africa 
16.236, Switzerland 1.335, Belgium 
0.117, West Germany 1.389. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan guoted at $1.50 per Yuan; Tai- 
wan Bank Dollar at $180—179 per 
thousand and remittances at 162—161. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 15,93—15.83, Australia 12.50, 


New Zealand 14.25, Egypt 15.25, South 
Africa 15.75, India  1.187—1.185, 
Pakistan 0.838, Ceylon 9.98, Burma 
0.485—0.465, Malaya 1.839, Canada 
6.285—6.24, Cuba 4.80, Philippines 
1.995—1.98, Switzerland 1.39, West 
Germany 1.39, Italy 0.00945, Belgium 
0.105, Sweden 1.00, Norway 0.70, 
Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.43, 
France 0.014725—0.0146, Vietnam 
0.669-—0.065, Laos 0.0735—0.972, 
Cambodia 0.€805-—0.08, North Borneo 
1.50, Indonesia 0.189—0.185, Thailand 
0.275—-0.273, Macao 0.996. 


Gold Market 


Sept. High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
17 $2661% 265% Low 27534 
18 266 265% 

19 H ofhilid ay 

29 2he yy 2673, 278 High 
21 266% 265% 

22 266% 266% 


The »pening and closing prices were 
$2664 and 2€63, and the highest and 
lowest 2684 and 2653. The market 
was quiet but erratic in line with US$ 
exchange _—rates. Interest favoured 
sellers and aggregated $2.08 ver 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings averaged 
9,800 teels per day and amounted to 


49,000 taels for the week (19,900 
taels actual deliveries; 2,300 taels 
listed and 17,100 taels arranged). 


Speculative positions averaged 27,000 
taels per day. Imports were ail from 
Macau and totalled 13,000 taels. Ex- 
ports amounted to 12,000 taels (6,000 
taels to Singapore, 5,600 to Indonesia, 
and 1,000 to Rangoon). Differences 
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paid for local and Macau .99 fine were 
$13.80—18.50 and 12.70—12.00 re- 
spectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.85—37.84 per fine 
ounce, with 8,000 fine ounces contract- 
ed at 37.85 C.I.F. Maeau. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted at 
$271 and 227 respectively per coin and 
Mexican gold coins at $284.50—283.00 
per coin. 


Silver Market: 500 taels of bar s'lver 
were traded at $5.90 per tael; 700 
dollar coins at $3.80 per coin; 500 20 
cent coins at $2.90—2.88 per 5 coins. 


Prospects: The Suez crisis has in- 
duced a feeling of uncertainty about 
sterling though it is being realised that 
the US will stand by and remedy any 
“paps” which might temporarily 
occur. It is in the interest of the US 
to see sterling stable and to prevent 
any fluctuations in the cross rate. For 
some time to come there may continue 
some nervous selling of sterling and 


hoarding in US$. The determinant 
for the local cross’ rate remains the 
free market of New York. The supply 


of US$ is still in excess of merchant 
and bullion importers’ demand _ but 
speculative buying might alter the 
balance. Japan, Korea and SE Asia 
are steady sellers of US funds and the 
recent trend has been upward. 


Sterling continues firm in relation to 
most currencies and hoarding of HK$, 
in the form of accounts here, has not 
abated. Influx of funds from overseas 
Chinese in SE Asia has continued and 
new investment made from these funds 
is noticeable all over the Colony. New 
manufacturing enterprises and _ real 
estate development are being financed 
from this sort of flight capital. The 
expansion of the local economy is to a 
considerable extent due to this influx 
of overseas Chinese capital. All busi- 
ness indicators show that conditions of 
frosperity prevail and that enterprises 
are rising in number and variety. There 
is only one dark cloud over the horizon 
—hardly visible but strongly though 
inconspicuously wafted over here from 
een without it life would be too 
good. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


September 17-21, 1956 


Despite the mounting of tension over 
Suez at the beginning of the week, 
trading in the local stock exchange 
was active with Utilities, Industries, 
and Stores registering ‘slight gains. 
Profit-taking, however, prevented fur- 
ther improvements and invited lower 
buying offers. The market was opti- 
mistic after the Mid-Autumn Festival 
because the fear of a possible war on 


Suez was greatly diminished and the 
Chinese banks here had stopped liqui- 
dating their holdings. Utilities netain- 
ed strong demand throughout the 4-day 
trading: period; HK Banks recovered 
$10 on the week; Hotels fluctuated be- 
tween 15.50 and 15.30; Lands firm at 
65.50; Union Ins. remained at’ 1,010 
in spite of buyers’ efforts to force prices 
to 1,005; Yaumatis recovered $2; Ce- 
ments edged up to 87.25; Dairy Farms 
failed to regain the $16 level but firm 
at 15.80 and Watsons made an impres- 
sive gain to 13.20. Investments were 
quiet but steady, rubbers firm, but cot- 
tons eased slightly. 
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quiet. Prices were generally steady; a 
few items registered gains. The turn- 
over amounted to $650,000. Friday: 


The market ruled steady on the closing 
day with a few counters tacking on 
fractional gains. The turnover amount- 
ed to approximately $850,000. 


China Light & Power Co. is calling 
up the balance of $2 per share unpaid 
on the 2,000,000 shares issued in 1949. 
Payment should be made not later than 
1st October 1956 and all Calls unpaid 
by that date will bear an interest of 
12% per annum. Subsequently the 


Shares Sept. 14 Last Week’s Rates Ups and Downs 
Highest Lowest Closing 

HK Bank 1620 1685 1630 1630 +$10 

Union Ins. 1005 b 1010 1005 t 1010 +$5 
Wheelock 8.70 8.95 8.90 8.95 +25¢ 

HE) Whariisy occ. c0s 89.50 b 91 89.50 b 90 b +50¢ 

HK. Docks Priccassaws 41 42,25 b 41.25 b 42.25 b +$1.25 
Provident) "Os. «0s: 13.60 13.90 13.80 13.90 +30¢ 

Tang ses tees e 66 8 66 65.50 65.50 firm 
Realty’) Sines: cass 1.45 n 1,475 s 1.40 b 1.45 b steady 
Motel Wslcctymees te ait'ste 15.20 15.50 15.30 15.40 +20¢ 

be Cot ee eM Sig seion 23.30 23.50 23.40 23.50 +20¢ 

Star Ferry ........ 185 138 s 183 b 135 n firm 
Yaumetl. Gee sncee 108 110 108 b 110 +$2 

Bight (FP). coisas. 24.30 24.60 24.40 24.60 +30¢ 

Light? (PPO ieee. x56 21.50 22 21.70 21.90 +40¢ 
Blectrias  aiuiecoceess 30.75 81.75 81 31.75 +$1 
Telephone (0) ...... 24.50 25 24.60 24.90 +40¢ 
Telephone (n) ...... 23.60 23.90 23.80 23.80 +20¢ 
Cement.* ats «svt e cee 86.50 37.25 36.75 87.25 +75¢ 

Dairy Farm  ...<.<5+ 15.60 15.80 15.80 15.80 +20¢ 
Watson ciniiccsvsiacs 12.20 b 13.20 12.70 13.20 +$1 
Wangtase,  vasisess ac 6.70 n 6.70 6.65 b 6.70 steady 
Allied Investor ...... 5s 5.05 s 4.90 5s steady 
HK & FE Invest. .. 10.60 n 10.60 n 10.60 s 10.60 s steady 
Amal. Rubber ...... 1.50 5 1.575 s 1.475 1.50 firm 
Mextile po lV sta senainaa 4.40 b 4.45 4.425 4.30 —10¢ 
Nanyang, oo isdagsicsce 7.25 7.50 b 1.20 b 7.20 b —5¢ 
Monday: Sentiment appeared better 


Light scale selling, 
however, checked the advance. The 
turnover amounted to $950,000. Tues- 
day: The market was dull and business 
amounted to $417,000. Wednesday: 
Holiday. Thursday: The market was 


and prices firmer. 


1949 shares will rank pari passu in all 
respects with the other existing fully 
paid shares of the Company, except 
that they will rank as partly paid shares 
in regard to dividends for the year end- 
ing 30th September 1956. 


HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


September 16-22, 1956 


London underwriters increased the 
insurance rates covering war and 
strike, riots and civil commotion on 
Suez Canal cargoes further to 5/9 per 
£100 from 5/- (before the Suez dis- 
pute this rate was 9d). Rates for 
shipments to, from, or transhipped at 
Egyptian ports went up to 7/- per 
£100 (2/- before nationalization). In- 
surance companies here increased war 
risk rate for general cargo to Evrope 
and UK via Suez to 35 cents per $100. 
In spite of the announcement made 
during the previous week that all her 
ships would go by the Cape route, P. 
& O. ordered “Corfu” and several other 
vessels through Suez last week. The 
15% increase in freight charges an- 
nounced on September 17 for cargoes 


to and from Europe and UK is also 
applicable to shipments through the 
Suez Canal. 
China Trade: Peking’s - purchases 
from Japan last week included 6500 
tons of steel wire rope. Tokyo ap- 
proved this export under the “excep- 
tions procedure’ of CHINCOM (Paris 
group of free nations on trade with 
Communist China). China plans to 
send a trade delegation to Colombo 
before year-end to renew the 1951 
rubber/rice agreement. Previously, 
Ceylon sent a mission to Peking every 
year to renew the agreement; this is 
the first time that China is sending a 
mission to Colombo. instead. Trade 
negotiations between China and Brazil 
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August, 
Country 1956 
HK$ 
Merchandise 
Africa, Central 
(British) 759,378 
Africa, East 
(British) _.. 3,205,055 
Africa, South .. 2,493,507 
African Coun- 
tries, Other’ 56,738 
America, Cen- 
Lag x see ee 690,430 
America, South 
(excluding 
Argentina 
and Brazil) 135,774 
Argentina _... 407,589 
Asian Coun- 
tries, Central ss: 
Australia ...... 11,108,988 
PAUStIia so). 1,115,337 
Belgium _........ 7,975,430 
Borneo, North 3,716,660 
Ly gt 3] ee 16,861,387 
British Common- 
wealth, Other 82,806 
Burma. 3,549,950 
Cambodia, Laos 
& Vietnam 6,190,892 
Canada 4,994,326 
Ceylon 546,845 
China 83,888,888 
467,771 
823,069 
Europe, Eastern 918,063 
European Coun- 
tries, Other 475,370 
Finland .......... 195,167 
Formosa 8,781,496 
France 3,742,931 
August, 
Country 1956 
Merchandise HK$ 
Africa, Central 
(British) _... 843,657 
Africa, East 
(British) .... 2,435,389 
Africa, South .. 2,189,992 
Africa, West 
(British) _... 6,480,426 
African Coun- 
tries, Other 6,583,707 
America,Central 2,477,239 
America, South 
(excluding 
Argentina 
and Brazil) 1,996,334 
Argentina ...... 51,070 
Asian Coun- 
tries, Central 81,614 
Australia... 5,858,831 
Austria... 750 
Belgium ___....... 739,115 
Borneo, North 4,796,853 
Brazil? 22 e. 46,236 


IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Jan./Aug. 
1956 


HK$ 


2,708,892 


32,051,782 
17,082,870 


1,585,628 
1,660,870 


878,664 
1,370,207 


2,300 
60,481,019 
13,873,352 
73,008,376 
27,045,223 
39,733,258 


656,195 
27,691,250 


41,364,731 
30,454,245 
2,744,267 
681,191,861 
3,828,873 
5,850,886 
8,878,683 


3,371,319 

1,035,368 
33,826,896 
19,083,108 


EXPORTS, BY 


Jan./Aug. 
1956 


HK$ 
9,236,818 


21,205,692 
18,566,117 


43,558,350 


34,999,712 
17,288,299 


18,071,844 
250,219 


1,512,046 
38,185,752 
36,262 
7,321,325 
29,702,337 
335,993 


~ Jan./Aug. 


1955 
HK$ 


1,158,297 


24,740,494 
17,939,285 


6,076,850 
12,828,217 


218,765 
4,216,704 


1,155,390 
53,261,939 

5,679,588 
59,617,137 
27,607,414 
13,377,170 


350,608 
21,888,670 


19,145,987 
31,929,517 
2,815,935 
545,654,112 
3,917,608 
972,201 
7,404,285 


3,739,694 
2,665,502 
24,571,479 
20,399,398 


Jan./Aug. 
1955 


HK$ 
11,794,783 


26,190,646 
16,817,711 


33,896,690 


35,516,111 
13,498,374 


12,472,569 
267,584 


709,806 
33,859,856 
40,467 
6,403,646 
17,906,291 
89,232 


August, 
Country 1956 
HK$ 

Germany 

(Western) _.. 11,822,057 
India WS 2t 2s 1,933,581 
Indonesia _.... 1,348,307 
Ttaly eye le 4,781,248 
Japan e.... 43,697,419 
Korea, South .. 90,201 
Macao yg ke 2514 3,390,229 
Malaya _......... 13,986,485 
Middle and 

Near East 

Countries 6,704,471 
Netherlands __ =: 9,238,944 
New Zealand .. 689,085 
Norway ._........ 340,518 
Oceania, British —_ 
Oceania, United 

Dtates sae ee 15,440 
Oceania, n.e.s 318,639 
Pakistan _._..... 5,136,886 
Philippines _..... 5,393,409 
Sweden ese 1,259,588 
Switzerland 7,429,600 
Thailand _.. 16,922,798 
Turkey ee 405,421 
United Kingdom 651,822,880 

As es Tee 40,280,256 
USS Rae 175,269 
West Indies, 

British eee 10,280 

Total Mer- 

chandise .. 385,376,858 
Total gold 


and specie 62,193,934 


Jan./Aug. 
1956 


HK$ 


81,941,979 
39,859,543 
17,563,468 
24,589,529 
596,887,460 
11,197,031 
25,350,577 
114,560,425 


37,612,722 
50,517,768 
1,820,258 
2,980,195 
6,081,840 


68,894 
421,007 
78,025,540 
22,241,200 
13,832,937 
82,631,325 
123,215,238 
405,421 
332,591,737 
271,533,237 
2,840,216 


184,814 


A417 


Jan./Aug. 
1955 


HK$ 


92,170,837 
42,810,754 
21,884,613 
23,021,597 

333,822,197 

5,704,472 
38,738,453 
100,946,219 


20,870,595 
42,316,868 
558,576 
4,176,156 
629,781 


694,993 
129,967 
44,643,701 
4,569,796 
12,654,286 
62,012,642 
120,418,672 
2,450 
285,136,908 
233,543,716 
1,525,916 


62,860 


3,070,414,479 


347,152,124 


2,406,379,274 


243,525,249 


Grand Total 447,570,792 


3,417,566,603 


2,649,904,523 


COUNTRIES 
August, 
Country 1956 
HK$ 
British Common- 
wealth, Other 1,792,504 
Burma ............ 2,039,218 
Cambodia, Laos 
& Vietnam .. 11,827,833 
Canada. .....s2 2,214,673 
Ceylon...) 2 1,237,405 
Ching 2-s5-i.283 11,805,959 
348,099 
272,418 
European Coun- 
tries, Other _ 243,666 
Finland) =2...2. 43,354 
Formosa .......... 3,840,609 
ETAnC@ ices cske 2,052,191 
Germany 
(Western) .. 2,545,727 
Tndin Oe ciecacass 2,243,808 
Indonesia... 36,291,456 
[tnly wee as 740,632 
wapanou e225 31,582,053 
Korea, South .. 10,664,013 


Jan./Aug. 
1956 


HK$ 


14,838,499 
16,075,357 


93,721,401 
20,142,482 
11,321,664 
78,657,645 
3,048,766 
2:072,893 


1,458,376 
496,747 
31,268,901 
14,375,597 


26,877,323 
14,188,512 
416,855,262 
5,067,901 
170,662,165 
78,856,776 


Jan./Aug. 
1955 


HK$ 


17,550,485 
21,036,473 


57,595,633 
19,688,370 
8,261,826 
141,962,706 
4,207,643 
2,364,905 


1,206,793 
9,432 
23,779,977 
10,694,619 


20,856,958 
13,980,801 
101,372,977 
4,593,764 
80,771,012 
115,464,939 
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August, Jan./Aug. Jan./Aug. August, Jan./Aug. Jan./Aug. 
Country 1956 1956 1955 Country 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Macao ............ 4,792,768 86,431,176 36,466,788 Switzerland _. 244,572 Paty Ry glee 2,377,158 
Malaya 22...02 8 32,219,726 251,050,242 247,421,635 Thailand 15,041,198 232,152,255 102,912,946. 
Middle and TUPKCY? ona 51 59,915 238,659 
Near East United Kingdom 28,552,121 200,983,903 161,248,712 
Countries .. 2,949,682 238,272,807 ASST4 736. U.S.AG wah 9,727,639 69,849,891 53,248,393. 
Netherlands ..., 1,898,780 15,182,746 13,037,664 West Indies, 
New Zealand .. 3,171,175 10,554,691 10,378,940 British «4. 2,075,628 12,333,049 13,128,013. 
NOrWay ae heats 856,994 4,267,947 2,722,352 — ee ee eee eee eee ee 
Oceania, British 607,356 4,853,491 3,568,577 Total Mer- 
Oceania, United chandise .. 266,403,292 2,168,095,919  1,594,432,650 
Statesa® at. QATB LT 20,487,671 18,939,434 Total gold 
Oceania, n.e.5. 898,260 6,520,177 5,450,067 and specie 45,108 405 853,388,408 245,497,456 
Pakistan _........ 309,563 3,848,109 3.440082 Sit wen er Se See fee eee ae eee 
Philippines ..,.. 4,674,388 29,438,795 42,177,986 Grand Total 311,511,697 2, 516,484,327 — 1,839,930,106 
Sweden .......... 337,863 4,039,309 3,937,180 eee ee3 ee 
IMPORTS, BY DIVISIONS 
Division August, 1956 Jan./Aug., 1956 Jan./Aug., 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Live aniza's ee) | ee eae) 11,337,294 113,320,827 114,924,767 
Meat and meat preparations Koco Meee eos Laks , baer cans 2,640,330 23,358,181 18,508,400 
Dairy products Alginate io, ee EY EN 7,337,434 59,895,301 53,585,232 
Fish and fish preparations want pantie @oncen eee Bebe Y: 6,188,949 2,564,794 45,979,635 
Cereals 7" < Re LP a iy BOW roe 24,528,246 187,253,260 158,712,884 
Fruits and vegetables ~ nag tie cs EP .. 2 peeaty 2c. 16,526,210 126,077,997 131,851,502 
Sugar and suger preparations. ao, Te ee ae celta: We 145,2 "95 5 52,839,110 46,203,977 
Goffee: tea, cocoa and spices 56 e0-2 ec cee nectar a 4'923°501 32,105,803 34,364,581 
Meeding stafis: for Animialsye 8) Gees o2enck eee Bee ieeea te 686,980 5,886,878 2,218,455 
Miscellaneous food preparations 2.0.0 2-2 cee cece tee eee 2,233,469 19,665,745 14,136,084 
Beverages 9 ate ., get BS a. eh gO 5 ccivl Zoe 2,363,735 18,129,655 15,524,443 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures ee retry fee ah a 4) 5,853,227 39,723,190 38,757,565 
Hides. skins and furs, undressed co UE 2. RRS ee. 1,791,812 8,853,157 6 65,323 
Oil seeds and oil nuts... Rie De el ax 2,801,993 31,096,635 33,760,373 
Crude rubber, incinding synthetic | hien tee Tere se 1,673,486 15, 157, 292 13,272,029 
Wood; lamber and corks 2S REKOe tie ae eee, 5,506,714 45, 364, 955 45,466,753 
Pulp and waste paper ....  . 2s Eee » ene aa a Sor 193,629 1,900, 075 2,797,642 
Textile fibres and waste : :.. ees eee Se 33,546,178 212,559,535 154,208,205 
Crude fertilizers and minerals a a6, S24 Sees: Se. 863,117 5,266,842 6,338,286 
Ores and metal scrap .... ...  .. eae. te aT Ss 3,590,982 8,315,709 6,760,769 
Animal! and vegetable crude materials ee OA! oS ee 15,420,925 115,860,387 95,170,173 
Mineral fuels ... BS Es Siew cek. chee, Danced Wileee 18,849,254 131,907,144 97,009,901 
Animal and vegetah ile oils a eee, ees 6,706,581 57,616,668 84,978,094 
Chemical elemen's sand compounds Airy Ai epee Be ee 4,644,515 28,784,222 40,206,088 
Mineral tir and crude cremicals ae ets eee 595,262 1,164,575 202,837 
Dyeing, ee ng and colouring materials. ee 8,253,896 26,482,458 67,575,136 
Med‘e:ne] and pharmaceutical products ek? eee 6,039,779 32,462,140 34,358,140 
Pane and cleansing preparations ...57 22 21. .... 4,875,768 31,370,610 25,780,454 
Fevrtiiizzrs, manufactured O2.245..1 2. eee. cs 2,753,616 33,103,929 37,844,590 
Exples'ves and chem‘cals 5 ee ee = |, 6,082,552 36,345,541 31,144,965 
Leather, leather goods and furs... 2. ce ce ae 1,628,399 13,998,615 138,467,274 
Rubber manufactures ai ee ee ee Oe ee 1,294,460 18,912,453 5,423,551 
Woad and cork manufactures oe eat os eee 885,438 7,308,619 7,035,369 
Paper, pe perboard and manufactures Elis Siaeagt ss Ae ts 8,385,072 78,798,198 717,878,574 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles 2... 2... 0.4. sos $6,891,799 649,696,862 404,617,082 
Non-metal lie mineral manufactures eee ef 6,923,225 62,890,619 41,235,492 
Silver, platinum, gems and Sakees | Siete + +S RARE 4,731,638 57,460,859 43,162,202 
Base metals ee OM 8 eee 23,783,812 179,706,358 82,392,770 
Manufactures of metals a ee, ae. 5,509,373 43,220,926 30,310,017 
Machinery other than electric Biss. epic leckee een En xd 11,373,303 86,410,039 54,806,038 
Electric machinery and appliances wis" nds. = od 7,993,112 54,832,672 35,431,993 
Transport equipment 7,777,729 58,700,357 49,039,572 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heating & Tighting fittings 1,025,071 10,031,999 6,384,017 
Furniture and fixtures _... 342,871 2,357,145 1,815,336 
Travel godde 7".2214). .... eee eg) ee 262,169 1,577,310 1,199,241 
Clothing te ee ee ee | ee 3,305,726 24,878,503 20,635,898 
MOQGUWeERD |. 2008 <tr. , S-\. 2-<5 AA lc 482,293 2,724,184 1,785,692 
Scientific instruments: photographic and optical goods; 


watches and clocks sca | asus” RE, 10,991,830 163,159,285 67,845,710 
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Division August, 1956 Jan./Aug.,1956 Jan./Aug., 1955 
HK$ HK$ 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles _. |... ... ... ... 9,008,523 64,169,115 3,934,721 
Live animals, not for food Le 27,625 146,309 298,351 
Lovable Merchandise fect 9 me) it re whee | La: 385,376,858 3,070,414,479 2,406,379,274 
Totalecoldiratid: Specie. M7) ee Gos cen Eig cx 62,193,934 347,152,124 243,525,249 
GrendasT Ota egy... Gee eee een ot, aoe 447,570,792 3,417,566,603 2,649,904,523 
EXPORTS, BY DIVISIONS 
Division August, 1956 Jan./Aug.,1956 Jan./Aug., 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Live animals ... Ps | isda came” Vasce? gee | soca 22,410 213,920 165,486 
Meat and meat preparations aot Pisce he Evie bas Geos ease 384,701 4,772,480 5,663,784 
Dairy products one Beak ene etna Rett tases? Meena scones 1,083,789 11,572,540 8,553,361 
Fish and fish preparations: Ee eae, cccunces, GRE 3: 1,770,989 16,457,487 13,615,784 
Cereals a oe Ce a. phe one 4,967,013 33,422,003 13,981,311 
Fruits and vegetables wo Lee alt (eee ae eee 10,326,399 77,987,003 82,430,686 
Sugar and sugar preparations Sar. eed aicl ghtnoe Me acnsAll Kone 2,806,069 25,002,020 22,815,499 
Gir ee teas COCORTAN SPICER Me a cee an tere ccm enc) ae 1,943,522 18,148,749 21,354,504 
Weeding) stuffs for animals” 20. <.2c8 See ae kk 447,309 1,775,974 931,585 
Miscellaneous food preparations oy, Ceres 2,908,768 20,645,363 17,009,690 
Beverages Kc aE SERED aka 1,271,702 8,406,366 6,185,205 
Tobacco and tobacco “manufactures | FOO TR Fk ARE Eat 503,215 4,768,967 5,448,203 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed each cele art tg So. 2,001,712 9,623,938 5,748,084 
Oil seeds and oil nuts _.. rch kee is eee Fee eee 8,253,113 32,838,114 24,602,727 
Crude rubber, including eynthetic. Pe ae 9,906 186,661 14,019 
Wood, lumber and cork .... ee ee ean | 8 815,055 5,793,130 5,013,754 
Pulp and waste paper aCe ena, geen, Genes 156,607 1,289,147 2,243,812 
Textile fibres and waste pI Rn S68 a ME BAR eae 15,227,906 51,193,428 29,211,651 
Crude fertilizers and minerals Ree ee ere tas 274,703 2,919,499 3,061,940 
Ores and metal scrap... Seal 5 PO el pone 6,166,659 36,251.814 18,582,187 
Animal and vegetable crude materials” ji 13,173,319 100,162,614 88,466,712 
Mineral fuels’ .... a ee | ees (68. F 2,458,326 14,624,563 2,281,095 
Animal and vegetable oils... ... .- - 2 wwe 2,653,425 27,087,273 13,269,574 
Chemical elements and compounds ... ... ... .. ... 1,361,845 9,768,364 22,093,139 
Mineral ‘tarvand crude chemicals. ~i9e<:2) <8) °"2.. "5, <s. 397,382 693,496 2,962 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ... .. ... .... 3,365,815 36,720,656 61,818,641 
Medicinal and pharmaceutica! products ... 0. o- ... 5,112,378 32,171,577 37,707,624 
Perfumes and cleansing preparations ... .... 2... ... _.. 2,225,960 17,150,185 17,649,921 
Fertilizers, manufactured (ak ee nw. 2,734,282 32,673,727 38,182,050 
Explosives and chemicals Ae ee 1,906,551 12,110,105 12,846,724 
Leather, leather goods and ee ee ee 253,102 1,793,596 1,867,107 
Rubber manufactures a8 Ur re eae Se 681,893 9,026,608 1,659,518 
Wood and cork manufactures ee sige ee 283,027 2,796,264 2,829,449 
Paper, paperboard and manniactares OG. ee ee. 5,585,159 44,974,075 43,317,404 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles ... 2... 2... ...- 69,109,094 589,812,018 367,094,020 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures mgr ae Ce ee 4,565,276 38,349,394 20,151,694 
Silver, platinum, gems and exalery 5% Rae ee 3,995,938 22,678,231 17,635,734 
Base metals mee, tA Pee ee... 8,946,756 73,810,656 15,989,151 
Manufactures of. ‘metals et ee 11,263,861 89,951,753 63,770,756 
Machinery other than eloctrigiy« cave (at WG, oe 3,162,757 40,112,151 21,567,918 
Electric raachinery and appliances eee re 8,275,951 25,782,215 16,961,929 
Transport equipment Ae 8 1,034,169 23,045,941 12,895,575 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heating & lighting fittings 6,989,522 52,815,002 44,858,746 
Furniture and fixtures .... OF es 2,231,109 23,350,955 20,926,548 
chtavel goods Ghat wie eel <0 (ce ee eee... 1,824,077 11,423,042 8,512,731 
Clothing ee rr ee ee. 33,421,520 271,214,792 200,975,036 
Footwear .... a 6,480,405 58,965,596 50,612,531 
Scientific instruments; photographic ‘and optical “goods; 
watches and clocks Se ee ee 3,469,571 27,084,667 17,812,582 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles .. .. .. .. .. 13,010,028 109,327.042 84,292,366 
Live animals, not for food a ee ae ee 59,237 350,758 248,641 
Total Merchandise SS ja ey oe ea ee eee 266 403,292 2, 163, 095, 919 1,594, 432,650 
Total gold and specie hatte A + a Pe ree 45, 405.4 405 353,388,408 245,497,456 


Grand Total Rat: ASL od 814,511, 697 2,516,484,327 1,839,930,106 
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EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
August, Jan./Aug. Jan./Aug. 
Country 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central 

(British) a wee. -=- 279,825 3,448,106 6,129,207 
Africa, East (British) 1,441,410 12,456,784 14,954,863 
Africa, South ............ 1,412,882 10,930,812 10,117,672 
Africa, West (British) 

African Countries, 4,868,805 29,411,303 19,677,508 

there ee eee ee 3,701,891 18,807,264 17,395,141 
America, Central ...... 921,047 6,755,082 6,730,047 
America, South (ex- 

cluding Argentina 

and Brazil) ......... 1,015,739 6,930,838 7,393,950 
ATP ONIN A q. .ccsancs. 

Asian Countries, Cen- 1,500 4,187 75,042 

| lps (fern Pew eee rs 712,725 740,865 154,668 
Australia 2,138,692 12,127,961 11,421,502 
Austria”: ...—. — 240 1,800 
Belotant es 89,312 1,281,185 1,077,979 
Borneo, North 1,370,276 7,897,590 5,629,931 
SB rather ectereeratesnesesees — 14,571 — 
British Common- 

wealth, Other -..... 936,589 7,140,298 8,338,795 
Burnin es oes: 164,828 1,205,019 11,254,431 
Cambodia, 

Vietnam 1,705,877 16,118,841 11,660,067 
Canadawee. 387,235 5,139,830 6,323,686 
Geylony o>... 275,798 3,182,595 3,613,168 
Chita meen rt. 229,509 1,042,306 42,076 
Denmark 95,658 962,212 860,682 
Egypte... 23,216 244,015 278,297 
European Countries, 

Other meer 5 44,036 387,958 301,683 
Formosa ee... 120,880 1,164,065 493,457 
WYance mete cas 97,581 426,572 860,383 
Germany (Western) 81,239 1,464,118 1,084,434 
Indiawre ees. 8 481,520 4,111,509 4,966,489 
Indonesia ="... -. 6,181,117 110,860,748 50,474,693 
Ttaly mer ee 90,873 367,879 380,198 
Japanese eee ane 499,266 3,704,131 3,284,421 
Korea, South 257,369 3,029,400 8,709,158 
Macaowyty. 6 4: 366,761 2,864,378 8,704,707 
Malayan vee... 6,932,945 60,542,424 69,658,832 
Middle and Near East 

Countries +e . 1,037,579 8,177,707 6,959,104 
Netherlands 365,122 2,240,818 1,178,375 
New Zealand _..... 1,141,357 3,917,457 4,595,756 
Norwavjee os 55,141 296,022 292,421 
Oceania, British 245,447 1,840,405 1,605,874 
Oceania, United 8 

Statesigee. > 194,571 2,174,244 1,817,884 
Oceania, nes. ..._... 246,546 2,255,170 2,503,215 
Pakistan@ewc.. 0: 84,735 1,261,001 1,973,181 
Philippines i Hare Se 2,765,216 14,018,849 14,831,325 
Sweden __.... ak ote 43,577 939,081 1,299,624 
Switzerland ._ 21,254 179,340 237,714 
Thailand __. 2,843,624 30,573,059 41,961,050 
Turkpyaees fot — 544 20,764 
United Kingdom _... 15,275,174 108,792,681 88,612,267 
UES ARR ie cee coe: 1,868,695 12,197,608 8,674,513 
West Indies, British . 833,068 5,394,227 6,410,651 

Total’ #e Ss. 63,257,507 529,118,299 470,017,685 
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August, Jan./Aug. Jan./Aug. 
Commodity 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Fish in airtight con- 

CAIN CNS iON Se aenase 133,280 1,511,879 869,588 
Fruits, preserved 1,612,693 10,491,841 8,648,004 
Jams and fruit jellies — — 620 
Fruit juices, unfer- 

mented (#3... 47,631 406,294 131,994 
Non-alcoholic bever- 

ROR co nervenstvcnetearee 119,506 636,966 533,671 
BOOP goss cease eee 15,021 25,267 8,909 
Cigarettes _....... 94,346 687,974 407,651 
Iron ore fhe 260,718 3,142,550 2,807,512 
Tungsten ore .... 12,300 111,463 186,675 
Seagrass oa tte 12,194 74,324 93,143 
Lacquers and _ var- 

nishes, 4). 8 246,890 1,988,914 1,583,711 
Paints, enamels and 

mastics 809,357 7,682,225 6,616,856 
Cotton yarn 7,192,210 69,284,401 63,103,559 
Cotton piece goods .. 15,173,801 109,376,276 125,035,848 
Towels, not embroi- 

dered Me te 759,280 9,453,658 7,441,570 
Linen, embroidered .. 867,032 5,807,376 5,186,344 
Cement. 220,50 824,875 6,486,806 8,285,013 
Iron and steel] bars .. 611,432 6,232,398 5,885,472 
Household utensils, 

enamelled — ............ 7,256,641 50,270,743 85,833,411 
Household utensils, 

aluminium _.......... 498,201 6,006,057 4,811,198 
Torch batteries ___... 821,701 6,194,596 7,019,911 
Torch bulbs ............ 539,255 4,267,537 8,611,611 
Electric torches ...... 4,076,329 32,311,167 83,040,155 
Lanterns, metal ...... 1,909,409 12,412,984 7,600,619 
Cotton singlets ........ 3,812,623 60,572,024 36,622,586 
Underwear and 

nightwear, embroi- 

dered» &.2448.052... 318,506 2,161,332 1,580,912 
Shirtse=. decccc-. 6,820,865 46,448,478 41,230,238 
Outerwear, embroi- 

dered”, SU wee ce 542,028 4,963,197 4,717,398 
Articles of clothing 

(e.g., handker- 

chiefs, shawls, 

etc.), embroidered 678,426 2,892,030 2,045,791 
Footwear 2... 5,647,379 54,721,314 48,121,469 
Matches Soc oes ees 97,980 673,756 1,767,079 
Plastic articles __........ 812,862 6,566,731 5,146,545 
Vacuum flasks, com- 

plete: 2.322 == 633,236 5,255,741 5,042,627 

Totaly 2 ee. _... 68,257,507 529,118,299 470,017,685 
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